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OF THE WEEK. 


—_—»——- 


NEWS 


N the Reichstag on Thursday Count von Biilow answered 
a series of questions on foreign affairs, and when in 
doubt during the course of his speech abused “the foreign” 
—i.e., the British and American—Press. What seems to have 
annoyed him most was the suggestion made in the Spectator— 
Count von Biilow did not mention us by name, but the allusion 
was obvious—that Germany (“ whom,” said Count von Biilow, 
“T consider to be the most eligible ally in the world”) stands 
in greater need of an alliance than other countries. But, 
after all, facts are facts; and Count von Biilow’s categorical 
and absolute denials and assertions cannot alter the feeling 
entertained towards Germany in France and Russia, efface the 
general restlessness and anxiety created by Pan-Germanism, 
or reconcile the people of Poland, of the Danish provinces, 
and of Alsace-Lorraine. However, we cannot but look with 
admiration on the adroitness of Count von Biilow’s speeches. 
He is a master of Parliamentary finesse, and when that fate 
overtakes him which has overtaken all who have undertaken 
to drive the horses of the Kaiser, he might well set up an 
Academy of Political Dialectic. 


The German people do not appear to be delighted with 
their master’s policy in China. Not only did the Liberal 
leaders in the Reichstag condemn it in the debate on 
Tuesday, Herr Richter pointing out that the expenditure had 
exceeded the whole value of German exports to China, and 
declaring that a military force at Shanghai was useless, but 
the Budget Committee of the Reichstag has reduced the grant 
for China by one clear fifth. It was observed also in the debate 
that the trade did not increase with the outlay, that British 
trade was greater than that of all the Powers combined, and 
that Germany had much better follow American policy in the 
Far East. As the election takes place next year at furthest, 
it is certain that this view recommends itself to the electors. 
They are growing angry with the increase in expenditure, and 
it is by no means improbable that it is upon this rock that the 
Weltpolitik will ultimately break down. Colonies do not pay 
Germany any more than they pay France. The officials are 
too numerous, and their instinct for interfering repels alike 
traders and settlers, who, again, prefer more temperate 
climates. 


The American Senate, under pressure of public opinion, 
has ratified the Panama Treaty, and the engineers of 
the United States can now proceed to the completion 
of the canal. This is, in truth, an event of the first 





can possessions upon the Pacific. The speed of con- 
struction will probably be much greater than it was wher 
the canal was in French hands, but the actual rate will 
depend at least as much upon doctors as engineers. The 
sanitary conditions of the isthmus must be improved or the 
workers of all grades will die like flies. But be the climatic and 
engineering difficulties what they may, the canal will now be 
made, and the United States will thus perform a great piece 
of work for the world. We most heartily congratulate the 
President and Mr. Hay on the patience as well as determination 
with which they have overcome all obstacles, but itis not pleasant 
to think that their anxious labour was very nearly rendered 
of no avail through the perverseness and vanity of a single 
Senator. There must be something wrong in a system which 
allows such a possibility. 


The correspondent of the Times at St. Petersburg sends an 
interesting account of the reforms which the better educated 
among the provincials are asking from their Government. 
The Agricultural Committee of Novgorod, for instance, 
which may be considered typical, asks that elementary educa- 
tion should: be provided without the interference of the 
priests; that all adults should be released from the control of 
the Mirs, or village Corporations ; that the villagers should be 
allowed to choose the form of ownership, whether communal 
or individual, which they prefer; that Customs and Excise- 
duties should be superseded by a progressive Income-tax; and 
that the financial policy of the country should be directed 
to the development of agriculture. These are the requests 
clearly of agrarians, but those who make them think they will 
conciliate the peasants. The correspondent adds that M. de 
Witte is regarded in the provinces with marked disfavour, the 
theory being that he favours manufacturers too exclusively, 
that his plans of improvement are too costly, and that his high 
Protective duties make everything dear to the masses of the 
people. 


The dispute between Turkey and Great Britain as to the 
Hinterland of Aden has, it is said, been settled. The Governor- 
General of Yemen wanted to annex some tracts occupied by 
tribes whom we protect, and though the Sultan consented to 
delimitation, the delays were so grievous and deliberate that 
no settlement could be arrived at. The Indian Government, 
alarmed for the safety of Aden, at last intervened, and Sir 
N. O’Conor, pressed by representations from Simla, informed 
the Sultan that if further delays were permitted the British 
would settle boundaries for themselves, and then defend them 
by force. The Sultan thereupon yielded, and the delimitation 
is to be completed at once. 


The by-election in the Rye division of Sussex has ended 
in a victory for the Liberal candidate, who was returned by a 
majority of 534 votes. At the last election the Unionist can- 
didate carried the seat by a majority of 2,489. There has 
thus been not only a loss of the seat, but a very large reduc- 
tion in the Unionist vote. Naturally the Unionists in the 
House of Commons have been greatly depressed by the result, 
as there is no special cause, as in the case of Woolwich, to 
account for the large transfer of votes. The reasons why the 
Unionist was defeated have been stated in many forms, but, 
as we have said elsewhere, the swing of the pendulum is the 
real cause. No doubt the Government suffered very greatly 


and deservedly because of the Venezuelan imbroglio, but 
neither it, nor the Education Bill, nor the dislike of the 
publicans to the new Licensing Bill, nor the unpopularity 
of the Army scheme, were either severally or collectively half 


; as potent as the desire to change the party in power. 


But 
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the change will not come at once. The first effect of the 
recent defeats is a gain of strength for'the Government in the 
House of Commons. Unionist Members do not want a Dis- 
solution, and to avoid a Dissolution they will see to it that the 
Government is not put into a minority. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Arnold-Forster 
introduced the Navy Estimates, which are over £34,000,000, and 
show an excess of expenditure of £3,000,000 over the Estimates 
of last year. The personnel shows an increase of 4,600 men, 
and the vote for matériel has gone up by £2,000,000. “Asa 
citizen,” said Mr. Arnold-Forster, “I cannot help sharing the 
regret, which I am sure every Member of the House must feel, 
that the bitter competition and rivalry among the nations con- 
tinues, and makes this enormous unproductive expenditure a 
necessary burden.” That is a sentiment with which no one 
will disagree, and yet there are few who would not agree equally 
strongly that the only path of safety lies in the increase of our 
naval strength both in ships and men. The discussion which fol- 
lowed was chiefly concerned with criticism of the new Admiralty 
scheme for the education of officers. Mr. Arnold-Forster, we 
are glad to see, strongly deprecated the exclusion of poor 
men’s sons from the Navy. But is not one of the best ways 
of letting them in to refrain from charging parents the £100 
a year they are now charged while a boy is on the ‘ Britannia’ ? 
In the end the vote for 127,100 sailors (men and boys)*and for 
19,806 Marines was agreed to. 


On Tuesday the discussion of the Navy Estimates was re- 
sumed. The most important point raised was the question 
of Colonial contributions, several speakers agreeing with Mr. 
Robertson that the Colonies ought to recognise their moral obli- 
zation to contribute. Mr. Arnold-Forster, we are sorry to see, 
though he of course repudiated all idea of putting undue pressure 
on the Colonies, declared that the position was very serious, 
and that the persistent apathy of the Colonies in this matter 
was likely to have a serious result. We entirely object to 
this way of looking at the question, and believe that far more 
sericus results are likely to ensue from attempts to shame or 
cajole the Colonies into Admiralty contributions. Until the 
Colonies are far more populous and far richer than they are 
at present it is not fair to expect them to pay ship-money. 
And when they do pay it in large amounts they will naturally 
expect to have a voice in policy. But for this things are by 
no means ripe. 


Our whole Admiralty policy as regards the Colonies is 
radically bad. Our statesmen grumble because the Colonies 
are apathetic, and yet will not allow them, or at any rate will 
not help them, to make the form of contribution towards 
naval preparation which they could make, and are willing to 
make. If we left off dinning into the ears of the Colonies 
that only contributions in cash were worth having, and that 
contributions in kind were worthless, we should soon find the 
Colonies raising Naval Reserves from their seafaring popula- 
tions, and also equipping small local squadrons. The latter 
might not be powerful at first, but they would be a beginning, 
and they would be immensely useful in creating and main- 
taining a naval spirit in the Colonies. People talk as if 
“admiralty,” in Mr. Kipling’s sense, were only to be bought 
with money, but in reality it depends on the naval spirit. This 
naval spirit we do practically nothing ourselves to encourage 
in the Colonies, and when local attempts are made we frown 
them down with academic dissertations. 


On Wednesday when the Army Estimates were under dis- 
cussion Mr. Vicary Gibbs moved the reduction of the vote by 
three thousand men in order to draw attention to the uneasi- 
ness felt at the quality of the recruits. The result of his 
speech was to obtain the most important announcement from 
Mr. Brodrick that in future no “specials” were to be taken, 
and that the men’s characters would be inquired into. We 
need hardly say that we believe that the taking of mere boys or 
of men physically unfit is the greatest possible mistake, but 
we trust that the mere mechanical test of height is not the 
one which will be used to exclude inefficient men. A small 
man, if he is sound, may be much hardier and stronger than a 
big man, just as ponies often are stronger than horses. The 
average French soldier is very small, but he will carry a 
heavier weight and march better than the average Guardsman. 
Not height but health should be the standard of rejection. As 


. LT ritis 
to the character requirement there can be no question. Noth; 
in the long run injures recruiting more than the admissio, . 
“undesirables” into the Army. In the end, Mr. Vicary Gitne 
asked to be allowed to withdraw his Motion as he was Rite 
satisfied with Mr. Brodrick’s assurances. This was, hanes 
refused, and a division forced, with the result that on 
Government obtained a majority of 173 (246 to 73), . 


In the. House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Chamberlaj 
who met with a most cordial welcome when he returned 
England on Saturday last, and who yesterday received 
an address at the Guildhall, made two speeches of great 
importance, which were in effect, though not in form, 
a report to the House on his South African tour, Two 
facts mentioned of great significance are that the money 
actually expended or to be expended on compensation 
will amount to £15,000,000, and that the work of repatria. 
tion is going forward so well and so rapidly that already 
some hundred thousand people have been replaced on the 
land. As to the question of self-government, Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s statement was, in our view, most sound. He was not in 
a hurry to see the Crown Colony system abandoned and self. 
government adopted, but if the people of either Colony, Boer 
or Briton, by a large majority desired self-government, even 
though it might seem premature, it would be unwise to refuge 
it. ‘The ground on which I should desire a little delay ig 
really the interest of the two Colonies themselves, and not 
any Imperial interest.” We most heartily concur. Crown 
Colony government is not a tyranny in any sense, and while 
the Colonies are still in an unsettled state it is eminently 
suitable to them. 


On the labour question in the Transvaal Mr. Chamberlain 
declared most emphatically that there was no demand for 
forced labour in any shape or form by any responsible 
authority or persons. It was right that the natives should 
pay some taxes, and to say that because they were taxed 
they were reduced to servitude was absolutely ridiculous. No 
doubt ; but surely the matter is one of intention and degree, 
Let the native bear his fair share of taxation, but it cannot 
be right to tax him, not with the intention of getting revenue, 
but of forcing him to undertake forms of labour which he 
often greatly dislikes. The only way to get people, black or 
white, to do good work, and to get them in sufficient numbers, 
is to pay them wages large enough to attract them. In 
regard to the question of white labour, Mr. Chamberlain did not 
apparently quite appreciate the arguments, or at any rate he 
only met that of the faddists who entertain the ridiculous and 
mischievous notion that gold-mining is a corrupt and wicked 
industry which ought to be discouraged rather than en- 
couraged. This argument is easily overthrown. The argue 
ments which want meeting are that, if possible, the gold industry 
should be made a means of attracting white men to live in South 
Africa, that white labour is not economically impossible, and 
that before the,Government allow exceptional measures, and 
measures pev se of doubtful expediency, in the way of recruiting 
black labour, a chance should be given to white labour. Let 
free conditions prevail. If the mine-owners can get black 
labour through the ordinary channels, by all means let them 
use it. We would not force white labour on them, but we 
would not endorse their demands for exceptional measures till 
they had honestly tried to use white labour,—espccially since 
we have the admission of the capitalists that they see in 
white labour “the trail of the serpent,” z.c., of the Labour 
Union. Mr. Chamberlain, we are glad to see, put aside the 
notion of Chinese labour. 





In the Lords on Friday week Lord Newton called attention 
to the eondition of Macedonia, thus giving the Bishop of Here- 
ford an opportunity of making avery striking and earnest speech 
on behalf of the Macedonians. This brought up Lord Lans- 
downe, who made a statement satisfactory as far as it goes. 
He entirely admitted that the Bulgarian Revolutionary Com- 
mittees, though blameable, would be powerless but for “the 
long-standing misgovernment and maladministration” of 
the Turks. He agreed that the stories of atrocities, though 
exaggerated, had probably a foundation in fact, and 
declared that he had directed Mr. Elliot to make a 
special investigation and report about them. He evidently 





thought the “1eforms” insufficient, but said, truly enough, 
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wanted in Macedonia was not so much exten- 
yo pet fa honesty in administration. He agreed that 
peters and Russia, as neighbouring Powers, must be allowed 
pene the lead, and promised sincere support to all their 
forts to benefit the unhappy province. Sir N. O’Conor had 
f eady addressed severe remonstrances to the Sultan, and had 
“ ted out to him the anxiety of Europe and the danger to 
ve lasire which would result from a continuance of the dis- 
7 ys. The speech will probably make some impression at 
Constantinople, where the Sultan greatly dreads Europe when 
united. Unfortunately, he dreads still more the threats of the 


Albanians, who expect from him an attitude of defiance to the 


infidel. 


The Kaiser is making an effort for the clarification of 
German style. He has published a letter to the Colonial 
pranch of the Foreign Office, obviously intended for all Depart- 
ments of the Civil Service, in which he urges officials to 
write in short sentences without subordinate clauses, and 
with the governing verb placed a little less far away, 
Englishmen smile, forgetting how novel their present short 
sentences are, and how greatly style may be changed by 
the popularity of a particular school of writers,—for which 
the Emperor's favour is an equivalent. Lord Palmerston at 
the height of his power materially modified English hand- 
writing by a similar letter to the clerks in Government offices. 
He said he would have official documents written legibly, and 
a much clearer and more open writing became at once almost 





universal. 

The arm of the British Government when it is stretched 
in earnest is very long. Mr. Whitaker Wright was arrested 
on the 15th inst. at New York, it is supposed for the issue of 
false balance-sheets, but according to one account on a charge 
of forgery, and was at once conveyed to the Tombs. He had 
gone to New York by the Havre Line, taking passages for him- 
self and a niece as M. and Mlle. Andreoni, and his route was 
traced through the numbers of the notes with which he paid 
his way. The proceedings for his extradition will, it is said, 
occupy many weeks, Mr. Wright having decided to claim 
American nationality, and to assert that popular prejudice 
runs too strong in London to allow of a fair trial there. The 
American Government, however, is said to be willing to facili- 
tate his extradition, and there is no evidence that the American 
people are anxious to retain him. Their prejudice, indeed, would 
be against a man accused of the offences alleged in his case. 


The Indian Treasury is fortunate just now. Many troops 
have been away in South Africa, the famine has ceased, and 
the surplus for 1902-3 has risen to £2,738,500. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, has reduced the Salt-tax by £1,113,300, and 
has raised the limit of exemptions from the Income-tax, and 
still expects a surplus of £948,000. That is most satisfactory, 
as is the rise in the limit for exemptions from a tax which 
Indians resent as inquisitorial, but we do not feel certain 
about the reduction in the price of salt. It looks benevolent, 
but the saving in each peasant’s household will be almost im- 
perceptible even if the peasant gets the money. We suspect, 
however, that the great dealers in salt, who are very apt to 
form “ Rings,” will absorb most of the million remitted, and 
that the distributors will clutch at the remainder. Salt, it 
must be remembered, is in India a State monopoly, there 
being, properly speaking, no tax on the article, but only a 
price which leaves a profit to the State. If that monopoly 
were abolished, as has been often suggested, the manufacturers 
and dealers would combine and charge any price they pleased. 
The dealers dare not do that now, because Government would 
instantly open shops, a measure which once at least has 
actually been taken. 


Mr. Balfour on Wednesday received a deputation of the 
liquor trade, who wished to complain of the recent action 
of Magistrates in suppressing licenses on the ground that 
they were too numerous. Lord Halsbury has declared that 
such suppressions are illegal, and Mr. Balfour, though 
avoiding the legal question, stated that in his opinion, 
unless compensation was granted, they involved “ confisca- 
tion.” The Inland Revenue, he said, would have no right 
to tax licenses if the publicans had no right to hold them, 
and, moreover, insecurity of tenure drives respectable per- 
sons from the trade. He would, however, for the present 





advise the aggrieved to appeal to Quarter Sessions, and 
then if that failed Government would consider a remedy 
for what he could not but admit was a gross injustice. The 
Magistrates have, perhaps, in some places acted with too little 
consideration, and we cannot but think that the advocates of 
temperance make rather too much of the number of liquor- 
dealers. Mr. Balfour, however, puts his case a little too 
strongly. A publican’s license is only for one year. We 
think fair compensation is just, and is in accordance with 
British practice; but the problem is not so simple as it 
looks at first sight. Suppose in the next Budget grocers were 
forbidden to sell liquor. Would they all be compensated P 


A most important document in the shape of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Physical Training in Scotland 
was issued on Wednesday. The chief recommendations 
are:—(J) That continuation schools should be popular- 
ised by the introduction of physical exercises, and “that 
if attendance at these classes be not made compulsory for 
lads between fourteen and eighteen, there should at least be 
[compulsory] power in the case of proved vagrants”; (2) 
that a model course for physical training should be prepared 
for Scotland ; (3) that cadet corps and boys’ brigades should 
be encouraged. On this the Commissioners say :—“ We hold 
that as means of disciplining the disorderly elements in society, 
and also of strengthening the available resources of the 
country, the aims of both these organisations are of supreme 
importance. But we prefer to regard them chiefly as means 
of benefiting the individual pupil, and, as such, we think that 
they may best co-operate with the educational authorities, and 
receive any assistance granted by the State, not as military, 
but as educational agencies.” We may, we think, fairly claim 
that in effect the Commission reeommends that “compulsory 
physical education of a military character” which we have so 
persistently advocated in these columns as the necessary 
complement to our present compulsory literary education. 


We were unable last week, owing to want of space, to 
notice the Report of the Irish University Commission. The 
general conclusions and recommendations condemn very 
strongly the existing system of the Royal University, and advise 
that it should be converted into a Teaching University, and 
be also a Federal University with constituent Colleges,—i.e., 
the existing Queen’s Colleges and a new College for Roman 
Catholics to be established in Dublin, a College with a Roman 
Catholic atmosphere. They also advise that “the endowment 
and equipment” of this College should be “on a scale required 
by a University College of the first rank”; and that an in- 
crease of endowment be given to the Queen's College at Belfast. 
Whether these recommendations will be generally acceptable 
to Irish Roman Catholics, lay and clerical, we do not know 
If they are, we hold most strongly that they should be 
carried out without delay, and a College with a Roman 
Catholic atmosphere be established. If the Government 
will do this, and reduce the present monstrous over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland, as well as pass an Irish Land Bill, they 
will have carried an Irish programme of a very comprehensive 
kind. But to adopt such a tripartite policy would require 
great boldness, and as we have said elsewhere, boldness is not 
the mark of the present Government. 


Dean Bradley, whose death we announced in our last issue, 
earned in more ways than one the abiding gratitude of the 
nation. The debt that he owed to Charles Pritchard, Head- 
Master of Clapham Grammar School and afterwards Astrono- 
mer at Oxford, and to Arnold of Rugby, he repaid in kind 
by his splendid services to Marlborough, where he proved 
himself an unrivalled teacher and a wise and firm adminis- 
trator. Dr. Bradley’s greatness as a Head-Master is not easily 
to be estimated. But it may be in part explained by the 
fact that he was regarded with wholesome respect by the 
majority, with admiration and affection by the Sixth. At 
Westminster he was inevitably somewhat overshadowed by 
the greater personal magnetism of Dean Stanley, but 
while worthily maintaining the traditions associated with 
Stanley’s tenure of the post, he made good the shortcomings of 
his predecessors by his unobtrusive achievement of a really 
great work, the re-establishing of the finances of the Abbey 
on a firm basis. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


New Consols (23) were on Friday 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~>— 


THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE crushing defeat of the Government candidate in 
the Rye division, following as it does on the 
Woolwich defeat, and on the great loss of Unionist votes 
in other constituencies—for example, Sevenoaks and North 
Leeds—must be admitted to have a very ugly significance 
for the Administration. Particular reasons given for the 
loss of popularity by the Government may be sound or 
unsound, but the fact remains that the inevitable swing of 
the pendulum—arrested first by the clinging of the Liberals 
to the lost cause of Home-rule, then by the war, and 
finally by the internecine quarrels in the Liberal party 
and their inability to agree upon a leader—has begun to 
take full effect. The country always desires a change 
after one side has been in office for five or six years. 
Hitherto it has not been able to indulge in the luxury of 
dismissing its servants owing to anxiety on the points 
we have just named. At last, however, it has come, 
rightly or wrongly, to think that these objections have 
disappeared, and it is now eager for the excitement of a 
change that has been so long postponed. This, far more 
than any violent dislike of particular men or particular 
measures, is the reason for the position in which the 
Cabinet find themselves whenever a by-election now takes 
place. We do not, of course, deny that the Government 
have made many blunders, and shaken the loyalty of many 
of their supporters by such culpable acts of political negli- 
gence and stupidity as the Venezuelan imbroglio. But 
these might have been forgotten or forgiven, and the Govern- 
ment might have been able to put themselves right even 
in regard to their military policy. What they cannot do is to 
arrest the desire that the other side should have a turn 
which has taken hold of a considerable portion of every 
section of the community. Against that no amount of 
pulling themselves together or of successful coups, either 
at home or abroad, will prevail. 


But though we hold that it would be foolish not to 
recognise the significance of the by-elections—it is as sound 
a rule in public as in private lite to look a disagreeable 
situation straight in the face—it must not be supposed 
that the by-elections and the signs of unpopularity in the 
country in any way place the Government in a position of 
immediate danger. On the contrary, they rather strengthen 
them, for they make every Unionist Member dread a Dissolu- 
tion, and the first result of a defeat of the Government 
must be a Dissolution. People may gossip about the 
Government being reconstructed after a defeat, and going 
on for another three or four years, but that is most un- 
likely. In recent years defeat has always meant Dissolu- 
tion, and it almost certainly would in the present case. 
But no member of the Unionist party, however much he 
may dislike or disagree with the present Government, wants 
a Dissolution. It means, to begin with, in most cases a 
great deal of trouble and worry, and a certain expendi- 
ture of between £700 and £1,000. Next, it may very 
likely mean the loss of his seat. The fact that a Unionist 
Member has attacked the Government will not help him 
in the least in his constituency. Naturally enough, the 
other side, and the man who wants his seat, will have no 
mercy on him on this account. Those who help to pull 
down a Ministry of their own political colour will receive 
no quarter at a General Election. But these facts being 
known to all Unionist Members of Parliament, it is absurd 
to imagine, as we see it has been very frequently asserted 
in the Press, that the by-elections mark the end of the 
Ministry. Theyshow, no doubt, what will happenat the next 
General Election, but their first effect must be, as we have 
said, to produce a Unionist concentration. All the Members 
who dread a General Election will rally to the support of 
the Government in order to avoid a Dissolution. Possibly 
this may not affect the one or two men who really hate 
the Ministry or the young free-lances who desire to win 
fame by spilling the political blood of Cabinet Ministers ; 
but the bulk of the Unionist Members it will affect very 
much, and they will certainly act on the instinct of self- 
preservation. Of course, in spite of this, one of those 


some evening upset the Government coach; but if 
accident occurs, it will be notwithstanding the 
at Woolwich and Rye, and not because of them. But it 
may be said—Will not the Ministry, shaken by blow. 
from outside, finally collapse from internal convil. 
sions? Those who ask such a question always proceed 
to point out that Mr. Chamberlain does not share the up. 
popularity of his colleagues, and then to suggest that he 
will avail himself of the present situation to claim tho 
Premiership for himself. In our view, that allegation is ag 
untrue as it is unjust. In a word, it is founded on the 
newspaper Mr. Chamberlain, and not on the real My 
Chamberlain. The newspaper gossips have imagined a Mr. 
Chamberlain who is utterly egotistical, who plays only for 
his own hand, and who does not know what loyalty to his 
colleagues means. But the real Mr. Chamberlain is a yery 
different person, and may be depended on to act with 
honour and good faith towards his colleagues. The notion 
of his undermining them and playing a double game witha 
friend like Mr. Arthur Balfour is simply unthinkable, and 
shows an amazing ignorance of the man in those who enter. 
tain it. No doubt Mr. Chamberlain is, as he has ever 
right to be, very ambitious, and supposing that he were free 
would very likely do his best to obtain the Premiership, 
like every other politician before him. But between this 
and sacrificing his colleagues to raise himself there js 
an infinity of difference. We may be sure that Mr, 
Chamberlain will not sacrifice his honour to gain the 
Premiership. If he gains it, it will be by honest means, 
and not by a dishonourable intrigue. 


such an 
defeats 


It is natural while discussing the position of the Govern. 
ment, and the condition of deadly, though not galloping, 
consumption in which they find themselves, to ask whether 
any means exist by which they could gain strength and 
improve their prospects. Even if nothing can make a 
permanent cure, is there anything which can arrest the 
disease from which {they suffer? We believe there is, 
though we confess that we think it unlikely that they will 
have the energy or the courage to adopt our prescription. 
In our view, the case is one for bold measures. We would 
take a course from which they have hitherto shrunk, but 
which is nevertheless of the first moment, and would doa 
great deal to restore the confidence of convinced Unionists 
throughout the country. In our opinion, the Cabinet should 
introduce legislation to do away with the anomalies and 
the injustice of our present electoral system, and to remedy 
the monstrous over-representation of Ireland and under- 
representation of England; and while doing so they 
should also create machinery which would automatically 
readjust the electoral balance after every Census. No 
doubt the introduction of such a measure would be 
hotly opposed by the Irish, and very possibly also by 
the Liberals; but the intensity of the Irish opposition 
would have a bracing effect on the Unionist party. What 
is wanted to restore its vigour is a clean and straight- 
forward Unionist issue, and this would be obtained by the 
refusal to tolerate any Jonger the over-representation of 
Ireland and the under-representation of England. If the 
Liberals strongly opposed such a measure, they would risk 
losing popularity, for the issue of electoral justice is one 
which the country understands. Nothing, indeed, would 
be better for the Government than to go to the country 
on this question. A Dissolution on the ground that 
the Opposition were obstructing and refusing to allow 
the passage of a Redistribution Bill doing justice 
to England would give the Government their very 
best chance. If, on the other hand, the Liberals 
allowed the Bill to pass, the Government might well 
claim the gratitude of all Unionists for having put the 
Union out of danger. When once Ireland has no 
more than her fair share of votes the possibility of 
destroying the Union practically disappears. But though 
we feel that a bold course of this nature is the one which 
the Government should adopt, and adopt without delay— 
they need not actually introduce a Bill this Session, but 
they might pass a series of Resolutions this summer laying 
down the foundations of a Bill, and introduce the Bill 
itself early next year—we must confess that we do not 
think it very likely that they will have the energy to do 
so. “ Boldness, boldness, and again boldness” is the 
greatest of political mottoes, but we fear it is not that of 





sudden chances which come to the aid of Oppositions mav 





the present Administration. 
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THE CZAR’S PROBLEM. 


YHE recent Decree of the Russian Emperor, with its 
7 rather vague, though distinctly benevolent, promises, 
has been variously interpreted, but there is one meaning 
in it which it is difficult to mistake. The Czar, who prob- 
ably hears more truth than it is usual to imagine, is dis- 
tinctly disturbed about the condition of the peasantry. It 
is a tradition of his house, and probably his own con- 
yiction also, that the Russian autocracy 1s a tripod resting 
upon three sturdy legs,—the Army, the Church, and the 
favour of the “ black folk,” the huge mass of the common 
people, who from the days of the princedoms have looked 
to the Czars as their protectors from unbearable local 
oppression. Of late years the Church has been strongly 
in the ascendant, and has persecuted Jews, Stundists, Old 
Believers, and, indeed, anybody it pleased ; and it is there- 

fore fairly obedient and contented, though it might send 
out a rousing word through the villages if its coreligionists 
in Turkey were put down in the Armenian fashion, and 
thus coerce the Government into unwilling action. Of the 
condition of the Army it is hard to obtain any trustworthy 
account; but though there is certainly some fretfulness 
under a long peace, which stops promotion, and a powerful 
military party, which would prefer to run risks rather than 
be overcrowed by Germany, the Czar’s fixed policy of peace 
with Europe arouses in the barracks no overt discontent. 
Among the common people, however, who in their awful 
numbers, and nearly unknown desires, are still something 
of a wystery to their rulers—a Sphinx, as the great 
advocate Wolkenstein recently called them at a public 
dinner in St. Petersburg—there is manifest unrest. 
Several causes, such as the fall in the price of 
cereals visible throughout the world, the cutting of 
trees which has followed emancipation, and protracted 
droughts, have lowered the economic condition of the 
villagers of Russia until even their endurance is over- 
taxed. The famine provinces are few, but the distressed 
provinces are many. ‘Lhe spread of manufactures also has 
made artisans of multitudes ; and the ideas of artisans are 
never those of peasants, but always and everywhere tend to 
impair in the latter that habit of submission to evils, as to 
natural laws, which in all countries marks the cultivators 
of the soil. It is probable, too, that in spite of the strict 
obscurantism maintained by the Government, the desire 
for more comfort and security, for a larger share, that is, 
of what they produce, which all over the West has 
generated the Socialist party, has entered Russia‘ also, with 
its invariable consequent, fretful discontent. At all events 
there is unrest, shown in petty insurrections, in raids upon 
the rich and the Government stores, and in incessant 
quarrels with the Mirs or village Corporations about the 
right to depart, which hitherto has required consent. The 
disposition is not to emigrate—the Russian emigration, if 
Jews are omitted, is imperceptible—but to migrate in very 
great numbers from the poorer provinces to the richer, and 
it irritates the Mirs of those poorer provinces to such a 
degree that the Emperor himself in this very Decree is 
obliged to interfere. They fear desertion, while the 
peasantry of the richer lands are worried by a new 
competition so vexatious that the Government is 
making determined and very wise efforts to “turn 
the stream” of migration on to the unsettled, and, it 
is said, very rich, lands of Southern Siberia. Migra- 
tion thither, however, though it begins to be percep- 
tible, is still slow, the people increase rapidly in num- 
bers, and the economic level of their condition never 
seriously improves. There are always arrears of taxation 
to be remitted, or collected by measures which seem, and 
often are, oppressive. Even if the economic situation im- 
proved there might be discontent, for the ideas of the 
Russian people are growing larger; but it does not, and 
the total result is a gigantic community displaying over 
large provinces many of the evils of Ireland before the 
famine, and the following reduction of population. 


It is absolutely necessary, or at all events M. de Witte, 
the strongest man in Russia, obviously thinks so, to soothe 
the peasantry ; and the Czar, who is not only a well-mean- 
ing man, but in a way a public-spirited ruler, is quite 
willing to do so. But what is his Majesty, with ail his 
prerogatives, actually to do? “Grant a Parliament,” 
say most Englishmen; but that, though very natural 
advice from Englishmen, is not necessarily wise. The 





body of the people are not yet up to electing representa- 
tives, and if a Supreme Mir were actually organised, the: 
difficulty would only be transferred from a person to a 
Committee. The Supreme Mir certainly could, and 
possibly would, make life pleasanter and more vivid for the 
intellectual classes, and terminate by publicity some gross 
abuses; but how could it deal with the economic problem 
which is the root of discontent among the masses? Revolu- 
tionary legislation, like that of the French States-General, 
would not make a Russian peasant happy, and it might 
break, not only social order, but Russia itself in pieces. 
The tendency of Russia, if the autocracy were withdrawn 
or became nominal, would be to dissolve into provinces, 
each with its separate, and often jealous, administration ; 
into the ancient principalities, in fact, which the earlier 
Czars with such labour and expenditure of blood fused 
together. It would probably be much wiser for the 
Czar to imitate our own Indian system,—that is, 
retain the supreme power intact in his own hands, 
use it steadily and for long periods, under competent 
advice, for the benefit of his people, and govern them 
for at least one educating century through an able and 
perfectly disinterested bureaucracy; but how is he to 
do it? He himself is not a picked man, but an accident 
of the hereditary system,-which it would be most dangerous 
to alter, even if it were possible; and the materials for a 
wise and competent bureaucracy, able to govern in all 
departments and certain never to take bribes, do not yet 
exist in Russia. Even the Indian Civil Service could not 
be trusted if its average pay were £200 a year; and whence 
is the revenue required to pay adequate salaries and 
sufficient pensions to a half-million of Russian officials to 
be derived? We will not say that the problem is in- 
soluble, for that is mere pessimism ; but certainly no one 
has yet succeeded in solving the grand problem of Russia, 
the co-existence of a supreme Government at the centre 
with a wise and philanthropic administration in the 
provinces. 


We wonder if it would be possible and beneficial to 
try in Russia another experiment which has never been 
tried on the Continent, but which in India has succeeded 
to a marvellous extent. This is—letting the people alone. 
A native of India, though he does not make his own laws 
or settle his own taxes, is in one way the freest of mankind. 
He can go where he likes, build any house he likes, and, 
subject to the provisions of the Criminal Code, live pre- 
cisely as he likes. Nobody interferes with his creed, even 
if it is an immoral one, unless, indeed, it involves murder ; 
and he takes out no license for any business unconnected 
with liquor or opium. If he grows rich nobody objects, 
and if he grows poor he is left, unless actually starving 
from a general famine, to his kinsfolk and his castemen. 
He must pay his taxes and he must abstain from crime; 
but those postulates granted, he need never from birth to 
death hold speech with an official. He can write what he 
likes so that it be not libel, preach what he likes—rank 
treason included if it is only not in the street—and be as 
insolent to all superiors as his hereditary courtesy will 
permit. He is, in fact, the freest man on earth in every 
sense but the democratic one, and for that reason, among 
others, is probably of all men the least disposed to 
insurrection. One does not see exactly why a Czar who 
insisted on granting that much liberty would impair his 
own autocracy, and certainly he would release the villager 
as well as the citizen from a host of minor oppressions, and 
within a short time give a marvellous stimulus to associated 
enterprise. At present the Russian who wishes to do any- 
thing but plough has to conciliate officials at every step, is 
spied on if he grows well-to-do by his own doorkeeper, who 
is really a police agent, cannot travel without a permit, and 
if he is in business finds that to be out of favour with 
officials very often spells ruin. Personal liberty is in 
India found to be perfectly consistent with autocracy, and 
personal liberty in Russia would produce the extinction of 
a vast mass of human misery. It would, no doubt, reduce 
the position of the bureaucracy, each member of which is 
now a little god within his district or his sphere of action ; 
but how would it injure, or even hamper, the central 
autocracy ? 

















CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


E greatly regret that Mr. Balfour’s advice was not 


accepted in regard to the two Church Discipline 


Bills now before Parliament, and that they were not sent 
together to be considered in the “cooler atmosphere” of a 
Committee. Instead, the Bill known as the Liverpool 
Bill was read a second time by fifty-one votes. As our 
readers know, we are in sympathy with the spirit which 
inspires that Bill. That is, we do not in the least 
agree with those who think that the Church of 
England is, or ought to be, an “ affair of the clergy,” 
and that laymen have no business to intrude into 
its mysteries. Instead, we hold that the Church is the 
Church of the laity, and that it is not merely their right 
but their duty to occupy themselves with Church matters. 
Again, though desiring the widest comprehension within 
the Church compatible with the maintenance of a Church 
Reformed and Protestant, we hold that the continued 
disobedience of a portion of the clergy in ceremonial 
matters constitutes a grave scandal, and one that must 
be abated. But though we agree with the Liverpool Bill 
in its assertion of lay rights in the Church and in its desire 
to obtain a better discipline, we cannot agree that it 
proceeds on the right lines. It appears to us that in 
all matters in which men’s consciences are involved, 
when coercion in any form is necessary it is of the 
utmost importance to proceed in a manner which will 
take away trom those who are likely to prove recalcitrant 
the excuse of the constrained conscience. When, there- 
fore, we are seeking for means to oblige certain clergymen 
to give up practices which have been pronounced illegal, 
and to make them obey their Bishops, it seems to us that 
it is essential to seek out disciplinary methods which will 
bind their consciences, or at any rate take from them the 
sympathy of those—and in England such persons are very 
numerous—who always rally to the support of men 
who have a primd-facie claim to say that they are being 
forced to do, or not to do, certain things “contrary to 
conscience.” 

On the present occasion we shall not attempt to discuss 
the details either of the Liverpool Bill or of Mr. Cripps’s 
Bill, but shall instead endeavour to point out what appear 
to us to be the lines on which better discipline might be 
secured in the Church without giving the recalcitrant 
clergy the excuse of a constrained conscience. In our 
view, the proper course is not to impair the authority and 
influence of the Bishops by taking away from them that 
veto on litigation which they now possess—a veto which 
they cannot be shown to have used unfairly—but rather to 
give greater weight and authority to episcopal action. We 
would, that is, work through the Bishops in the matter of 
enforcing a proper discipline in the Church. But this can 
only be done, we will not say by increasing the authority of 
the Bishops, for they have quite sufficient authority already, 
but by rendering that authority effective. At present, 
though a Bishop can rightfully give an order, and a clergy- 
man is by his canonical oath bound to obey him, there 
is no effective means of enforcing obedience. If the 
clergyman defies the Bishop’s authority, there is often no 
practical method of making the Bishop’s injunctions execu- 
tive. The late Archbishop of Canterbury (quoted by Sir 


William Harcourt in the debate on Friday week) declared | 


that “the Bishop is to say what the rubric means. He can 
then enjoin the observance of it, and the oath of canonical 
obedience—the canonical oath—requires the clergyman to 
obey the Bishop’s injunction.” But unfortunately, as Dr. 
Temple proceeded to explain, “the Bishop cannot in any 
way use coercion. ‘The sanction is the clergyman’s double 
promise. If the clergyman determines to break that 
promise, the Bishop can usenocompulsion. The appeal is 
to the man’s conscience and to the sacredness of a promise 
without which he could not have entered the ministry at all.” 
Granted that that is the true state of the law, then it seems 
to us that the best and most effective way of improving 
discipline in the Church would be in some way or other to 
give the Bishop summary powers for enforcing his injunc- 
tion. We would not, that is, add to the opportunities of 
litigation, but we would allowa Bishop, after having obtained 
the sanction of his Metropolitan, to deprive a disobedient 
clergyman of his incumbency, and, what is more, would 
give the Bishop the right of appointing a successor in 
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carry out his canonical oath of obedience. We shall iy 


told, no doubt, that this is a very crude Suggestion, that 
we should be impairing the present sense of independency 
which accrues to the clergyman from the possession of a 
freehold in his cure, and generally that we should be placin 
too great a power in the hands of the Bishops. Te 
this we should reply that there is not the slightest fear of 
the Bishops acting harshly or hastily, especially when tho 
consent of the Metropolitan is required. The Primates 
would naturally only give their consent in clear cases—j 
cases such as those already decided at the Lambeth 
hearing—and in doubtful instances they might even yp. 
quire another joint hearing. There would thus be no 
difficulty in maintaining a common policy of action; and 
while the individual would be guarded from any sort of 
oppression, obedience would be secured without the delays 
and useless formalities of legal process. But it may per 
haps be urged that by making episcopal authority g 
much stronger we should be doing an injury to the Church, 
and should be intensifying its clericalism. ‘We do not 
want our Church to be like an army, with the Bishops 
dismissing rectors as Generals in the field dismiss 
Colonels.’ That is an argument we can imagine being used, 
but we do not think it is effective. We should be loth 
indeed to narrow the Church, or to make it into a kind 
of military machine, or a close corporation in which tho 
authority wielded by the chiefs was too rigid and severe, 
But as long as the laity appoint the Bishops, as they do 
now through a lay Executive, there need be no fear of 
increasing clericalism in the Church. If the Archbishops 
and Bishops were in reality appointed by the Chapters, 
there might be grounds for looking on an increase of 
episcopal authority with anxious eyes; but as long as the 
State appoints, and care is taken to appoint only wise and 
moderate men whose desire is to further the welfare of the 
Church as a whole, and not merely of one section, we need 
have no fear of the Bishops depriving men harshly and 
unfairly. As long, too, as the disobedience for which the 
Bishop may deprive is disobedience as to ritual and cere- 
monial, and not as to doctrine, there need be no fear that 
at some future time the powers of the Bishop may be used 
to rob the Church of her comprehensiveness. 


We have one word more to say before leaving the subject 
of Church discipline. Some of our lay readers will possibly 
declare that we are making an unnecessary concession to 
the extremists in insisting that we ought to work 
through the authority of the Bishops if we desire to 
improve the discipline of the Church. They will assert 
that action had better be taken through the Courts 
of Law at the instigation of aggrieved laymen who are 
determined to see the law observed. Our answer is that 
suggested at the beginning of this article. The object 
is to obtain obedience, and obedience is always easiest 
obtained when it is possible to use a machinery which 
does not, and cannot be alleged to, constrain men’s 
consciences. We do not want to give the extremists the 
slightest excuse for seceding. It is true that such a 
secession is most unlikely, and that at the most it 
would only affect a few hundred people, of whom very 
few would be laymen, but that does not alter the fact 
that it would be most unwise to give an excuse for 
oneaa when the same results can be secured without 
oftering any such excuse. No doubt certain clergymen 
lallege that they have consciences so tender that they 
cannot even fulfil their canonical oath to obey the Bishop 
when they believe the Bishop’s injunctions are not sound, 
but we venture to think that the defection of such men 
would be most unlikely, or, at any rate, would meet with 
no external sympathy whatever. The distinction that the 
clergyman only swears to obey his Bishop when his Bishop 
tells him to do things in regard to which the clergyman 
himself considers the Bishop has a right to command him 
is one too subtle for the ordinary man to sympathise with, 
or even to understand. To work through the Bishops, 
and to increase their personal power, rather than to add 
new legal processes, seems to us the way to improve 
the discipline of the Church. That will give us the 
results we require without any risk, however remote, of 
disruption. 





We would, then, leave the existing law exactly as it is, 
both as regards actions at law by laymen, and as regards 





every case where he deprived a clergyman for refusing to 


the Bishop's veto; but we would by appropriate legislation 
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go strengthen the position of the Bishop that he would be 
able to command in fact as he now can in conscience, and 
so make his injunctions obeyed. To render the Bishop’s 
order, under safeguards such as we have suggested, 
in his diocese as to ceremonial should be 


imperative PD Pesca 
aged f any new legislation in regard to Church 


the aim 0 
discipline. 





THE LONG ARM OF THE LAW. 


T is of course impossible to discuss the Whitaker 
i Wright case freely. He has been arrested, and 
though the rule of silence about pending cases presses a 
little hardly upon journalists, especially when such cases are 
being discussed in Parliament, still it is in principle a good 
rule, and ought to be strictly obeyed. We may, however, be 
permitted to remark that Mr. Wright’s arrest will es a 
useful warning to the City. Among the multitudes who 
are there racing and fighting for wealth there must be 
many whose secret thought is that they wiil play fair as 
long as they can, but that if they are “ forced i to overstep 
the line which separates speculation from swindling, they 
can at the worst evade unpleasant consequences by flight 
toaforeign land. Such thoughts are dangerous, and the 
arrest will check them, for whether justified or not, it 
shows that such flight is every year becoming more 
difficult. As intercommunication becomes easier the nations 
of the world are forced to lay aside some of their jealousies, 
and, for one thing, to regard criminals, like pirates, as 
objects for international restraint. There is now scarcely 
a country of the world which is not bound by treaty to 
extradite, that is, to surrender, foreign criminals when 
demanded by their own Governments. Moreover, those 
Governments are armed with new weapons. It is not only 
that swift steamers, and electric cables, and photography, 
and M. Bertillon’s ideas have enormously increased 
the power of civilised policemen. Owing partly to the 
growing dislike for “undesirable” visitors, and partly 
to the increased solidarity of international commercial 
interests, the old jealousy of such demands tends to dis- 
appear, and even in the absence of treaties the protection 
of an alleged criminal has come to be regarded as some- 
thing of a diplomatic bctise. ‘ Why,’ thinks the Foreign 
Secretary, ‘should I annoy that Power, with which we 
have endless relations, by sheltering a murderer, or a 
forger, or even a swindler, from a trial which will probably 
be fair. Let the accused stand his trial. My own people 
do not want him sheltered, and the sheltering brings 
odium on my office.’ 


The world has, in fact, to use Gibbon’s celebrated ex- 
pression, become a “safe and dreary prison” for those 
who break the law, and especially for those who by break- 
ing it hope to accumulate wealth. Such men never 
attempt to reach the few savage lands that remain 
“unprotected” by any of the Great Powers. They dread 
them as deeply as ever a Roman dreaded the barbarians, 
and think the chance of imprisonment bearable in com- 
parison with the chance of being clubbed, and the certainty 
of never getiing anything nice to eat, or of speaking to 
any one who understands what they say. <A Jabez 
Balfour probably never thinks of the “ missionary lands ” 
as refuges, or if he does, rejects the idea with an instinctive 
shudder. Australian criminals, we believe, sometimes fly 
to “the islands,” but the European criminal would prefer 
suicide to the life of a suspected white man in Melanesia. 
What, then, is he to do? He dreads the barbarians, the 
civilised States are closed to him, and of the three 
remaining alternatives, one is shut off by a cause 
the world sometimes forgets, the second by his own 
“conscience,’ or variant of conscience, and the third 
by a disability from which very few men are free. It 
has been suggested that a very rich levanter might 
float about in his own yacht for many months till 
pursuit had died away ; but that is a dream of imaginative 
novelists. The ocean is very well policed indeed. Every 
vessel that floats upon it is known, and on the slightest 
ground of suspicion investigation is certain,—investigation 
backed by irresistible physical force. Besides, the levanter 
does not want a whole crew for accomplices or blackmailers. 
Many years ago we suggested, during the great hunt after 
Miiller, that an obscure respectable London street would 
of all refuges be the safest for a criminal, and in spite of 


the result in that case, we think so still; but the fugitive 
who has been rich rarely thinks so. He exaggerates the 
importance of his own personality, and thinks, as Madame 
Humbert thought, that at home he is sure to be recog- 
nised even among multitudes. The third device, an 
“impenetrable” disguise, is, if we may believe Charles 
Dickens and Sir A. Conan Doyle, the most effective of all ; 
but the capacity for protracted histrionics is given to 
few, and those few are usually too intelligent to need its 
exercise in order to defy the law. There are men in the 
Secret Service of all Governments who could baffle any 
police, but then they are “on the side of the angels.” 
Great actors, though not always moral persons, are not 
often great criminals, and a permanent change of physical 
appearance, such as would constitute a really “impene- 
trable” disguise, though conceivable to the anatomist, is 
not, we believe, recorded in the annals of European 
crime. 


The way of criminals, and especially of pecuniary 
criminals, is therefore hard, and we fancy that as time 
advances it will become harder yet. The nations grow im- 
patient of seeing the claim to asylum abused, and foreign 
criminals dumped down upon their shores. The light of 
publicity is becoming an electric light, from which nothing 
can be hidden. The very rage for gossip which sometimes 
now interferes with the fairness of a trial is against the 
fugitive from justice. There is too, we notice, one very 
healthy change in public sentiment: a visible absence of 
sympathy for a great defaulter. The tendency of society 
is to hate those who frighten it, and at a time when the 
holders of industrial securities have been multiplied a 
thousandfold, society regards the man who spoils those 
securities with an ever-growing loathing. There was a 
time, legend says, when in Texas it was safe to kill a man 
“at sight,” but a horse-thief was invariably lynched ; and 
even now a seaman in the King’s Navy might as well mutiny 
as steal his comrade’s clothes. A perception of the 
diabolical callousness of that kind of offender, who ruins a 
hundred families and breaks up a hundred homes in order 
that he himself may enjoy champagne and a soft life, 
has penetrated the public mind, and there is a desire that 
such a one should be caught and should suffer. This 
feeling is said to be the great cause of a phenomenon 
noted in Germany and Austria for the last three years, 
the extreme readiness with which defaulters resort to 
suicide. They cannot face the universal rage caused 
by a widespread loss. It is true the sort of kindness 
apparently felt in Paris for Madame Humbert seems to 
tell against this theory ; but we doubt if the kindness does 
not closely resemble the admiration for a rat in a pit, 
which bites till it frightens a dog three times its own 
size. The general sentiment is as we have stated, and it 
is well that it should be so, for of all the foes of enterprise 
the man who makes of enterprise a burglar’s tool is the 
most dangerous and deadly. Nothing can be accomplished 
in the new conditions of the world’s business without 
associations of investors, and who will become investors if 
the managers of such associations are secret robbers, and 
their trustees men who calculate in their hearts their 
ultimate chances of successful flight? Punishment will 
not produce probity, but it will produce a great fear of 
swindling under pretence of making profits, and to make 
punishment secure the whole world must be united in 
refusing asylum to the criminal. Men will face any 
amount of risk, but they shrink before even light penalties 
when they are inevitable. Sheep-stealing ceased when 
the capital penalty was abolished, not because death was 
less dreaded than imprisonment, but because when the 
penalty became proportioned to the offence verdicts were 
assured and pardons were never granted. 


We need hardly add that, when we dwell upon the 
uselessness of all efforts to escape arrest at the present da: 

we by no means wish to assert that Mr. Whitaker 
Wright endeavoured to do so. He tells us he did not, and 
it is possible that he may be able to prove his asser- 
tion. Again, we make no suggestion that he was in fact 
guilty of the offences of which he is accused, or that he 
necessarily belongs to the categories of men we have named 
as being unable to escape arrest. His case is under 
trial, and is not within our view to-day. We write solely 
on the general aspects of the impossibility of escaping arrest 








in modern times, and not of the particular instance. 
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THOUGHTS ON A LABOUR PARTY. 


© age result of the Woolwich Election is in a fair way 

to be forgotten except by the professional politicians 
who have to manage constituencies in which the Labour 
vote is believed to be strong. They will necessarily go on 
reviewing it in every possible aspect in order to discover 
whether there is anything in the circumstances of Woolwich 
which makes it necessary to draw the discomforting con- 
clusion that wherever the working-class vote is predominant 
it is sure fo be cast on the side of the Labour candidate. 
No one else seems to see any difference between this elec- 
tion and any other. The Liberals are delighted at a 
decisive Government defeat, and anxious to draw the 
moral that the Labour party must be looked up. 
Hitherto it has been chiefly regarded as a disturbing 
force,—a section in a constituency which comes in and 
upsets the best-laid calculations by subtracting votes from 
both parties. But if it can .be used against the Govern- 
meut in one election, why should it not be equally used 
against them in others? Why should not the Labour vote 
be marshalled in line behind the official Liberal candidate, 
and march to victory under the old Liberal flag? The 
Unionists are not quite so hopeful as regards an actual 
coalition between themselves and the Labour Members, 
but they fall back on the general sympathy supposed to 
exist between the workman and the enlightened Conserva- 
tive. What a good fellow, they say, the Labour Member 
often is, and how convenient it is to have a few men of his 
class within reach. In these days, too, every politician 
must be a bit of a democrat, and the nuisance is 
that the ordinary Member, whether Liberal or Unionist, 
who shares this conviction does not always know what 
to be at. He commits himself hastily to what he 
imagines to be a popular cry, and then discovers that 
he has been badly coached, and has mistaken an eddy for 
the main stream of working-class opinion. The presence 
of a few more Labour Members in the House would, they 
think, set all this right. What an invaluable adviser Mr. 
Crooks will be in such a case. There is no fear of going 
wrong when he is there to keep you straight. Of course 
his views will not always be those of either party. But 
it is not his individual vote that will be wanted. It is 
the immense amount of information that he must possess, 
and, it is to be hoped, be willing to impart, about the 
opinions and wishes of the working-class electors. When 
once the candidate has become possessed of his informa- 
tion, he, or more probably the party agents, will know 
how to profit by it. In this way Mr. Crooks may be the 
unconscious organiser of Conservative victories when he 
believes himself to be showing this or that Conservative 
Member how hopeless the contest is. For this purpose 
it is well to have working-class Members served fresh and 
fresh, otherwise they lose touch with their class, and so 
get spoiled for the special purpose for which they are 
wanted. 

Occasionally, no doubt, these calculations will prove 
true. A Labour party, if it secures a Parliamentary 
organisation, will naturally have some remnant of tradi- 
tional association with the Liberal party, and it will 
seldom have any interest in keeping the Unionist Govern- 
ment in office. Its voting value from the point of view of the 
Conservative party is not likely to be felt until that party 
is again in opposition. The tendency of a Labour party 
will be to be “agin’ the Government,” and it will commonly 
be ready to make casual alliances which may put Ministers 
into a minority, when without the Labour vote they might 
have held their own. These, however, are only accidental 
elements in a larger issue. The Labour party does not, 
we may be sure, intend to limit itself to these Puck-like 
disturbances of the ordinary party relations. It cannot, 
indeed, help playing such a part to some extent, because 
its aims will be different from those of either of the regular 
political parties, and it will often be wholly indifferent to 
the objects they have in view. In point of fact, this 
detachment from politics in the ordinary party sense 
promises to be the most characteristic feature of the 
Labour party of the future. There are no longer any 
political disabilities from which it has to be released, and 
though it will probably be hostile to the principle of an 
Established Church, it will be an hostility of a different order 
from that of the Nonconformist middle class. It might, 
no doubt, become actively Liberal or actively Conservative if 









A oy aris 
it found some special aim of its own warmly taken y b 
the recognised party chiefs. Let us suppose, for examp| 
that either party were to go in strongly for the enactate 4 
of a law overriding the judgment in the Taff Vale cme 
then as long as this particular controversy remained on, 
the Labour party would no doubt identify itself with the 
politicians who took the Trade-Union view. This he 
ever, is an extreme example, and one not at all likely to a 
reduced to practice. More often we should expect to see a 
Labour party, on those occasions when it acted in unison 
show its strength for the most part in preventing any 
legislation for the discouragement of municipal trading 
or of any enterprise in which the working man’s vote woult 
help to determine the conditions of his employment. The 
Poor Law, again, is likely to interest Labour Members to 
a disastrous extent. In many Unions the working-class 
vote has revolutionised the old practice in such matters as 
outdoor relief. The artisan in his own person may be at 
the moment in receipt of excellent wages. But work js 
not to be depended on, and even if he finds it constant 
there will be others who will be less fortunate, and among 
them may be relatives of his own. If the Local Govern. 
ment Board could be trusted to set its face against 
a doctrine which altogether upsets the old test of 
destitution, things might still go well. A Board 
of Guardians will listen to the central authority 
with a degree of attention quite unlike what jt 
will pay to the arguments of a minority of its own 
members. But, unfortunately, the Local Government 
Board is itself the chief offender. It went against all its 
old traditions in the issue of the circular about outdoor 
relief, and when it found that the Guardians had in many 
cases gone beyond the instructions given to them, or 
understood them in a wrong sense, it had not the 
courage to recall its orders, even though it saw that 
they were being misinterpreted. It will be very much 
more difficult for a bolder President to undo the work 
of Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long if there grows up an 
organised Labour party in the House of Commons. 


It is in the immediate future, however, that this danger 
is likely to be greatest. Political parties will not have 
taken in the harm that an abandonment of principle in 
the spending of public money does to the community, and 
in the absence of this knowledge they will be tempted to 
promise anything which can be trusted to secure a vote or, 
still more, a seat. By and by, it may be hoped, they will 
become more alive to the nature of the facts with which 
they are dealing, and to the disastrous consequences of 
concessions made for no better reason than the securing 
of the Labour party vote. Moreover, as time goes on we 
should expect to see this more sober frame of mind shared 
by many in the Labour party itself. It is often, but 
quite mistakenly, assumed that on all questions affecting 
their material ¢nd legal position working men think alike. 
They do nothing of the kind. They did think alike when 
it was a question of removing disabilities, of permitting 
combination, of legalising strikes. Nothing brings men 
together like the sense of a common oppression. Now 
disabilities are gone, and the questions that concern work- 
ing men are constructive in their character. The ground 
is cleared, and what has to be decided is the purpose and 
character of the buildings that are to be erected on it. 
There is ample room for difference of opinion on these 
points. They affect the life and happiness of a whole 
class, and it is only natural that the views taken of them 
should be as divergent as men’s tastes. The tendency of a 
Labour party at starting will be to impose the opinions of 
the leaders upon the rank-and-file, and then, so far as 
agitation can do it, to give these opinions the force of law. 
The leaders will claim to have given more study to the 
subject ; they will preach the necessity of union if the 
Labour party is to gain its objects. But in the end, as we 
believe, they will have to admit that in matters which touch 
individual taste unanimity is impossible. Before a party 
can act as one man it must think as one man. It can be 
made to do this fast enough by compression from with- 
out. If all the mine-owners in Britain held Lord 
Penrhyn’s theory as to the rights of ownership, we should 
at once be confronted by a Labour party in which the 
members would have but one soul and one purpose. But 
in the absence of such compression we have great faith in 
the indestructible variety of human character. The Labour 
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arty of the future may be less formidable, because more 
uman, than some of those who undertake to paint it for 
us are disposed to allow. 








A JAPANESE VIEW OF ENGLAND. 
HE first thought which occurs to an average Englishman, 
reading words of praise of his countrymen and their 
characteristics written by a foreigner, is probably one of dis- 
trust rather than pleasure. We do not mean to say that 
“Does he want anything ?” is the first. question occurring to 
the Englishman scanning half a column of commendation 
quoted from a foreign newspaper, or that he always fears the 
Greeks when they bring gifts. That would be to write 
him down a churlish, even if a valuably cautious, person. 
But he is unaccustomed to much praise, and thoroughly 
accustomed to abuse, from foreigners and from his own 
countrymen alike. When, therefore, he reads in a foreign 
paper a long panegyric of the dignity and the virtues of the 
nation to which he belongs, although he is to a certain extent 
pleased that he should have made a good impression upon his 
critic, still at the back of his head there is a dull feeling of 
wonder whether his critic has rightly judged him; whether 
the critic's mind is evenly ‘balanced, and whether his 
judgment is likely to be accepted as authoritative; whether, 
in short, the words of praise will be accepted by others 
and should be accepted by himself. That is, we believe, 
a fairly accurate description of the frame of mind in which 
most Englishmen will have read the extracts from Baron 
Iwasaki’s article on the character of Englishmen recently 
printed in the Jiji Shimpo of Tokio, and published in Mon- 
day's Daily Mail. “The individuals of the upper and middle 
classes among them are distinguished no less for their strict 
morals than for the dignity and propriety of their manners. 
Whatever may be the work they are engaged in, they bring to 
it a keen sense of responsibility and vigilant attention, 
together with honesty and faithfulness... ... They regard 
a breach of promise, be the matter important or trifling, as 
the height of enormity...... The prevailing moral tone 
among the middle and upper classes is so healthy, and con- 
stitutes such a powerful influence as a social sanction, 
that anybody falling under the general standard at once 
forfeits the esteem and society of his fellow-men, before 
whom he can never again hold up his head.” And this is 
Baron Iwasaki’s summing-up: “The characteristics of the 
English are their dignified carriage, the purity of their 
private life, their love of truth and honour, and their 
amenableness to discipline and law.” 

We believe, as we have said, that the first instinct of the 
Englishman reading panegyrics of this kind, written though 
they may be by a man of high standing in his own country, is 
one of distrust,—perhaps distrust of himself. Yet such 
distrust, although in no sense discreditable—it is rather the 
reverse—is in many ways unreasonable, It is true that if the 
characteristics of Englishmen were to be estimated only from 
a survey of the columns of the newspapers containing reports 
of the proceedings in the Criminal and Divorce Courts, there 
would not be much evidence to support Baron Iwasaki’s 
conclusions. The picture of the habits and tendencies, not 
only of the lower classes, but of the upper and middle classes, 
which a foreigner would find drawn for him would hardly 
suggest nobility, or honour, or a love of truth. He would 
see great English names dragged through mires of lying and 
indecency ; he would see English men and women possessing 
all the advantages that education can give, yet unafraid to face 
an English Court of Justice with pleas the audacity of which 
is only surpassed by their ugliness; he would read intricate 
accusations of false balance-sheets, juggling with capital and 
dividend, it may be downright open swindling involving the 
ruin of scores of families and the loss of millions of pounds ; 
lower in the social scale, he would find wretched women 
hanged for the most callous and squalid of murders, and men 
arraigned on charges of wholesale taking of human life,—all 
this and more. But would that be a true picture of English 
life of to-day ? No one can claim that it would. The true 
test of a nation’s character cannot be obtained from its New- 
gate Calendar,—except, of course, in so far as it shows a 
determination on the part of the people that criminals shall be 
brought to justice. The real test is what the ordinary man 








sees and knows about his friends. It may be the fact that 
a certain percentage of the wealthy and leisured classes 
have abandoned themselves to a mere pursuit of pleasure, but 
it is not to be inferred, because the miserable careers of these 
men and women occasionally are brought into the light of the 
Courts of Justice, that, as we are sometimes told, “society is 
rotten to the core.” The lives of these men and women are 
not representative of the lives of the mass of the people, who 
utterly despise the type of mind that seeks solely after 
pleasure and makes light of the laws on which the stability 
of the community depends. Is it true, for instance, or untrue, 
that if you had asked the feelings of any dozen men taken at 
random—say the occupants of a chance railway carriage— 
in regard to some recent proceedings in the Divorce Court, they 
would have been feelings of contemptuous disgust? Among the 
ordinary Englishman’s circle of friends and acquaintances, 
how many does he know whom he would suspect as likely to 
be guilty of dishonourable money transactions, or disregard 
of the laws of marriage? The answer to that question ought 
to reassure the man who, confronted with the sordid details 
of this or that criminal case, is pessimistic as to the safety of 
the morals of the nation. But there is, indeed, a further 
assurance,—namely, the safety of numbers. If it were to 
be put forward as a proposition that only one man in 
every hundred is a good man, then it would be true 
to speak of a community of only a hundred people as 
in a dangerous position, not merely because one man cannot 
do much against ninety-nine, but because the one good 
man might die. But multiply the hundreds by millions, 
and the position becomes very different. Even in a popu- 
lation of a hundred millions, one million good men could 
make their influence deeply felt. They would be able to do 
more, proportionately, than one man in a hundred, because of 
the immense increase of power which they would get from 
combination and unity of action. Of course, the reverse is 
true, and a million bad men would be able to influence a com- 
munity of a hundred millions towards evil. But it is one of 
the greatest facts in the progress of the nations under the 
great Plan of Providence that men will openly join together 
in millions to do good, and that they do evil in secret, one by 
one. The poison of a thousand men working evil separately 
is checked by the antidote of a thousamd men working 
together for good. 


Although, however, a man may hold the belief strongly 
that the life of his country becomes on the whole better and 
purer with the progress of the years, it must be dangerous for 
any nation to accept without question the praise of others, 
and so to become drowned in a sense of security as to 
its position in the march of humanity. Fortunately, the 
attitude of Englishmen towards those who praise them is still 
to-day very like what Dr. Johnson’s attitude was a hundred 
years ago. “Ido not know for certain,” said Mrs. Thrale to 
Boswell, “ what will please Dr. Johnson; but I know for cer- 
tain that it will displease him to praise anything, even what 
he likes, extravagantly.” And it was at dinner the same night 
that Dr. Johnson made a characteristic remark which ought 
to be remembered by those who believe that there is a ten- 
dency in the nation towards decadence especially noticeable 
during the last few years. “ He laughed at querulous declama- 
tions against the age, on account of luxury—increase of 
London —scarcity of provisions—and other such topics. 
‘ Houses,’ said he, ‘will be built till rents fall; and corn is 
more plentiful now than ever it was.” Might not that 
remark have been made in the House of'Commons yester- 
day? The truth is that there has been, and always will be, a 
tendency in the minds of men to believe that their fathers were 
better men than themselves,—which is merely the resultant 
effect on a grown man’s mind of the respect which he held as 
achild for his parent. Yet what are the facts which the pessimist 
surveying the picture of the morals of the upper and middle 
classes of a hundred years ago would have to consider? He 
would be compelled to look at Thackeray’s portrait of 
George IV., and to remember “how the Prince reeled into 
chapel to be married; how he hiceuped out his vows of 
fidelity—you know how he kept them...... He the 
first gentleman of Europe! There is no stronger satire 
on the proud English society of that day, than that 
they admired George.” What was the state of morality 
among the pleasure-seeking nobility in the dawa of the 
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Regent when “ Back him, you fool!” was the advice given to 
a greenhorn who had detected a Peer of the Realm cheating 
at cards? Yet still, the mind of the nation in those days has 
not been rightly reflected by the picture Thackeray has drawn. 
Southey, rejecting Peel’s offer of a baronetcy, wrote that it 
would be “unbecoming and unwise” to accept the honour, 
since “having something better in view, and never, therefore, 
having courted popularity nor written for the mere sake of 
gain, it has not been possible for me to lay by anything.” 
That, we believe, is an expression of thought far more truly 
illustrative of the morals of Englishmen of Southey’s day 
than the picture of Fox sitting twenty-two hours running 
with the dice-box, and losing £500 an hour. The viler 
picture is the more noticeable, that is all; but it is notice- 
able by reason of its contrast with the background. The 
background is the same, if not better, to-day; and it is that 
fact which has been rightly appreciated by the Japanese 
statesman whose words we have quoted. 





LETTER-WRITING FOR GIRLS A CENTURY AGO. 


N the matter of letter-writing women have always held 
their own, and not a few of the great letter-writers 
have been women; which may be understood when we 
consider that for a long time letter-writing would seem to 
have been one of the few intellectual diversions open to 
women, who were encouraged to exercise themselves in it 
long before education, as we have it now, was open to them. 
The other day the present writer came across a quaint little 
book, written at the beginning of last century, and apparently 
intended as a “complete letter-writer” for the young of both 
sexes. The title-page reads as follows:—‘The Juvenile 
Correspondent, or Scriptural and Moral Instructor for the 
Use of Schools. By a Clergyman and Preceptor of Youth. 
London: Printed for Lackington, Allen, and Co., Temple 
of the Muses, Finsbury Square. 1813.” We do not know 
where the “Temple of the Muses” is, or if it still exists, 
but presume it to have been a publishing house of repute 
in those days. Besides models of letters, the book contains 
an address given in a school “on the occasion of the 
Execution of two men for having Robbed and Wounded 
Mr. N.,” and an address to officers in the Army and Navy, 
the latter of which contains sentences that might have been 
written yesterday, so applicable are they to the present. But 
the model letters presented for the use of the young could 
only have been written in the time of Mrs. Sherwood, and 
present a faithful picture of customs and manners in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Take, for example, 
the following :— 

“My Dear Niscr,—Mr. Markham informs me that he is going 
to York on Wednesday; and the occasion of writing to you is too 
pleasing to be neglected. I have indeed long waited to send the 
miniature you so affectionately requested, by some friendly con- 
veyance. He has obligingly offered to deliver it. Our friends 
say it is a very correct likeness: I heartily wish that you may 
think it such; and hope that it will afford some remembrance- 
when I shall be no more, of an aunt who has the sincerest affec- 
tion for you. The only circumstance that has occurred, worth 
mentioning, since you left us, is the establishment of a service, at 
our parish church, every Sunday evening. This was long a most 
desirable object, and will, I doubt not, produce very excellent 
effects, especially on the lower class of inhabitants, who are often 
prevented from attending in the day time. All your friends in 
this town are well, except Mrs. Larkins, who still languishes 
under her long and painful disorder. Pray remember me very 
kindly to Mr. and Mrs. Forster, and accept yourself the most 
cordial wishes of, My dear Caroline, Your ever affectionate Aunt.” 


The strictness of the régime under which girls were brought 
up in those days is shown in the following :— 

“Dear Axicia,—With much concern I find myself obliged to 
decline your kind invitation, and it is with great reluctance that 
I mention the reason; but Mamma has desired that you may 
know it. You cannot but remember the displeasure she evinced 
when you favoured me with a visit; we were, undoubtedly, 
riotous; though I very readily confess, that my vivacity 
encouraged your’s; of course, I was most to blame. We are, 
therefore, for this time, deprived of the pleasure of being together : 
but I shall endeavour, by my future behaviour, to convince 
Mamma that I am sorry for having offended her. I have already 
acknowledged, in words, a sense of my misconduct; I hope to 








en 

prove it by my actions. She is so affectionate, that the Present 
disappointment will, I am sure, be the only mark of her dineti 
faction I shall experience.—Your’s sincerely. ‘ 
(This letter requires an apology from Alicia to the young lagy’ 
mamma.) ” —— 


We cannot help wishing that Miss Alicia’s letter of apolog 
had been printed. j 


Our great-grandmothers seem to have dealt very faithfully 
with each other as far as faults of disposition are concerned 
as this next delightfully frank epistle goes to show :— 

“Did you, dear Charlotte, notice the behaviour of Miss Spenser 
last night? It could hardly escape your observation. To be dis. 
composed for a very trifle, and then to be sullen for the rest of the 
evening! This incident has made me reflect on so unhappy a dis. 
position: how uncomfortable it must make every one who jg 
exposed to its baneful influence; how miserable must be the 
person possessed of so gloomy a temper; for certain it is, that, if 
others are distressed by its exertion, the party on whom it preys 
is considerably more so. I have faults enough, Heaven knows, 
and dare not, like the proud Pharisees in the Gospel, exalt myself 
above my neighbours; yet I hope and trust that this morosg 
quality forms no part of my character, as Iam confident it doeg 
not of your’s. WereI conscious of having a grain of it in my 
composition, its eradication would be the constant object of my 
prayers and my efforts. Say candidly your opinion in this respect, 
and do not spare me.—Most affectionately your’s.” 


We can only hope that Charlotte’s answer was in as austere g 
vein ! 

The letters addressed to parents—or rather, to mothers, 
for the good man who compiled the series does not seem 
to have contemplated the possibility of young ladies wishing 
to write to their fathers—are just what we should expect from 
the tone of Mrs. Sherwood’s books. We can quite well imagine 
Lucy Fairchild penning the following :— 

“Honovrep Mapam,—Corresponding with you is such a source 
of gratification that I seize with eagerness every occasion which 
offers of writing, and this pleasure is increased by the flattering 
idea that my honoured parent will read that which I write with 
equal satisfaction. My pen glides on without fear, from a con- 
sciousness that every error will be viewed through the medium of 
parental tenderness only; and that any feeble attempt at excel- 
lence will receive the most ample praise. Having, however, 
written so lately and so fully, I should have deferred scribbling 
again some time longer, had not my uncle just sent word thata 
basket of game will be forwarded to you this evening. I could 
not miss so favourable an opportunity of again repeating how 
sincerely I am, with the most respectful and affectionate senti- 
ments, Honoured Madam, Your ever dutiful DavGuater.” 


We have before mentioned the frankness of the young 
ladies of that generation with regard to each other's faults, 
but cannot forbear quoting the following gem :— 

“Dar Harrier,—lIn a former letter I mentioned Miss N’s 
expulsion from school; we have since lost Miss T. With a dis- 
position somewhat less hurtful, indeed, to others, she was equally 
miserable herself. The failing of this young lady was, as you 
know, not malice, but envy; she could not endure the superior 
talents of her companions, at the same time she made no efforts 
to equal their acquirements. So just is the remark of a favourite 
poet,— 

* Base Envy withers at another’s joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach! * 


This unhappy vice, like that of Malice, preys on its own vitals; 
views every accomplishment, whether personal or mental, through 
a distorted medium. With a mind too circumscribed for the 
residence of emulation, it admits only of detraction. Even 
virtue itself is too often exposed to its pestiferous breath. It was 
peculiarly unfortunate to have two such characters as Miss N. 
and Miss T. in one seminary. Happily, however, both have left 
us; and we who remain congratulate one another on being freed 
from such unamiable companions. We flatter ourselves that you 
will soon again join our agreeable society, which is the sincere 
wish of, My dear Harriet, Your affectionate Friend.” 


This frankness is only equalled by the thoroughness with 
which the mothers dissect the characters of young relations 
for the edification of their own daughters. For forcibleness 
of expression and severity of judgment we have never seen 
anything to equal this letter from a mother to her daughter:— 


“Dzar Emua,—lIf I write with a portion of acrimony you must 
not attribute my unusual style to any change of affection towards 
you, but to my present disposition. Mary and I have undergone 
near a fortnight’s punishment, which may account for a little 
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spleen against the author of our punishment. Your cousin Anne 
has just left us. She came on Friday se’nnight, in consequence of 
my invitation. When she arrived, your aunt’s chariot was filled 
with band-boxes, of every size and shape; together with so many 
small volumes that the carriage appeared like a travelling book- 
case. Encircled with these appendages, it was some time before 
room could be made for Anne to get out. I formed no other 
opinion than that my sister had sent you girls a literary present ; 
judge then my surprise when I found the whole to be a collection 
of greasy, dog’s-eared novels, from the polluted spring of a 
circulating library. What a reflection on the taste of our sex! 
You know that I had not seen Anne for some years. She was at 
that time an amiable, modest girl, and perfectly rational: now 
she is constantly in heroics; and, I am sorry to add, can read, 
with great satisfaction, a monotony of colloquial nonsense. Work 
was too vulgar an employment for her sublime ideas; therefore, 
from civility, while we plied our needles, she was indulged in 
spouting and whining. We are heartily glad that she is gone. I 
was not only completely tired of her company, but began to be 
alarmed, as she was twice in love during her visit. One of her 
favourite swains was the postman, whom she actually conceived 
to be some gentle youth of noble blood in disguise. ..... What 
a pity that so rational an amusement as reading should be per- 
verted! Mary and you are,I trust, free from your cousin’s un- 
fortunate predilection. May you ever continue so! Accept 
our love, and remember us very kindly to Mrs. Bathurst.— Believe 
me to be, at all times, my dear Emma’s Affectionate Moruer.” 


We will conclude these extracts from a most entertaining 
little book with the following dreadful warning of the perils 
of education, which we hope any young ladies who are con- 
templating a residence at Newnham or Girton will carefully 
peruse :— 

“Dear JANE,—We have just lost one of our neighbours, Mrs. 
Craddock, whose name you have heard me mention. She was 
what the world callsa learned lady : that is, she understood Latin 
and Greek, together with some of the abstruse sciences. No 
great harm in that, you will say. True; there cannot be any 
thing amiss in acquiring knowledge: but the lady in question 
devoted her whole time to study, and thus neglected the more 
essential duties of her family. Her husband, disappointed of that 
society, which he had expected to find in the conjugal state, 
sought company abroad, became a drunkard, and died early in 
life; their three children, all girls, were forced to learn all that 
Mrs. Craddock had acquired, though perfectly contrary to their 
natural inclinations ; they knew as little the use of the needle as 
their studious mother, and were equally ignorant of all household 
affairs... «+ » For my own part, though very friendly to learning, 
and honouring its votaries, yet I cannot help thinking that the 
character of a savante is not quite adapted to our sex. In my 
opinion, a woman never appears to so great advantage, as when 
displaying her talents in a family circle. I have ventured to 
speak my sentiments: tell me, candidly, your’s—I am, your 
affectionate Friend.” 

The model letters for young gentlemen are no less enter- 
taining, but as they do not come within the scope of this 
article we will not quote any of them, though they are very 
tempting. Will our great-grandchildren, we wonder, discover 
with delight owr old school-books, and entertain their con- 
temporaries with them? We cannot tell, but it may be so, 
therefore we will not say too much about the methods of 
education in our great-grandmothers’ time, except to recog- 
nise gratefully that we live in other and more genial days. 





THE COLOURS OF ENGLISH FLOWERS. 
HE desire to obtain flowers of colours different from those 
given them by Nature has led to a curious correspon- 
dence inthe papers. Some of the fashionable flower-shops 
exhibited and advertised scarlet daffodils for sale. There is 
no doubt that a scarlet daffodil would be a very beautiful 
object, and that its propagation would be highly desirable. 
Apparently daffodil fanciers and growers have for a long time 
been aware of this, but have never succeeded in getting a red 
blossom. They therefore took the alleged discovery very 
seriously until one of the leading firms of daffodil growers 
wrote to explain that these red daffodils were obtained only 
after the blossoms were cut, by setting the stalks in ver- 
milion-dyed water. The colour then passed up into the 
blossom, just as the green tint did into the white carnations 
which in the dyed, or suffused, state were a startling novelty in 
flower-shops some years ago. 


the hopelessness of ever obtaining a blue rose has long been 
known. The constancy of colour in some flowers, and its 
variation under domestication in others, are very marked. 
Thus primroses and cowslips, which would appear to be quite as 
essentially and unchangeably yellow as daffodils, are easily 
brought to assume most shades of red except pure scarlet, 
and in some cases are not so very far removed from that. 
Where oxlips, primroses, and polyanthus grow in quantities, 
wild blossoms being mixed together, the bees, or some other 
cross-fertilising agents, produce endless varieties of red, yellow, 
orange, und purple. Selection of the seeds then gradually 
stereotypes in a particular flower the brighter tints. The 
antagonism between red and blue, which seems to forbid any 
mutation of the colours in the rose, is not a constant one in 
our wild flowers, though the tendency of blossoms belonging 
to certain families to keep to the same line of colour is rather 
marked. Thus of our wild geraniums the majority are red or 
pink. But the meadow cranesbill, the most conspicuous of 
our wild geraniums, has a beautiful blue flower with purplish 
veins. Some very bright blue flowers turn pink as they are 
verging towards decay. This is seen especially in the field 
forget-me-nots, in which the change from turquoise-blue to 
pink takes place very quickly. The bright-blue borage 
flowers do the same. In the woods of certain counties, 
especially in Hampshire, a purplish-blue flower with bristly 
plant leaves of green spotted with white is very common. 
It isthelungwort. In this the flowers are often of a pinkish- 
red and bright bluish-purple on the same plant. The 
forget-me-not, borage, and alkanet all belong to the same 
family in which the brilliant viper’s bugloss is also included. 
A sapphire or turquoise blue is almost as characteristic of 
many of this family of flowers as is the same colour, slightly 
deeper, in the “ blue” butterflies. No one could mistake one 
of the latter for a member of any other family of English 
butterflies. The intense azure of the evergreen alkanet is 
as brilliant as that of the water forget-me-not. The viper’s 
bugloss, borage, forget-me-not, and alkanet all show it, while 
the tendency to turn pink or red when fading is equally 
common. Of the lungworts, one has pink flowers, and the 
other purple, while the wild comfrey has flowers of three 
varieties, white, dark-purple, and pinkish-purple. Family 
colours are a kind of livery among many of our flowers. 
All the ranunculus or buttercup tribe but two wear yellow. 
The wild daffodils are yellow, the heaths are pink or purple, 
with a “sport” of white. All the hawkweeds are yellow, 
and two of our four gentians are blue, while the others are 
bluish-purple. Our campanulas are all blue or purple, and 
the mints lilac-grey. There are thirteen blue veronicas, as 
against three of white or pink, and of the flowers of the ten 
hypericums all are yellow. 


Among the flowers of the wild leguminous plants, on the 
other hand, the peas or vetches show excellent differences in 
colouring, in the same way that the sweet pea in a cultivated 
state may now be grown of nearly every tint but yellow. The 
wild peas do not draw the line even there. The meadow vetch 
has bright-yellow blossoms, the tufted vetch dark-blue, the wood 
vetch white with blue veins, and the sea pea has dark-purple 
flowers flushed with carmine. Our wild poppies show all the 
variety of colour for which the race is famous. Besides the 
red field poppy, the opium poppy, the native country of which 
is unknown, is now found wild on waste grounds, and often in 
cliffs, or on the edge of the shingle. The natural colour of 
the flower is white, with a purple stain at the base. The 
horned sea poppy has a large butter-yellow flower, while the 
Welsh poppy has not only golden-yellow blossoms, but golden 
juice. 

The few wild flowers of the lily tribe or of allied families in 
England are as varied in their colouring as are those from 
abroad now cultivated in our gardens. Thus among the 
liliaceae, the wild crocus is purple, the Martagon lily purple, 
the wild gladiolus crimson, the wild tulip a beautiful pure 
yellow, the squill azure-blue, the wild hyacinth purple-blue, 
and the allium white, and the lily of the valley also white. 
Lastly, while one variety of wild fritillary is white, the 
other is distinguished by a form of coloration not found, 
we believe, in any other flower. Pattern of any kind is rare 
in Nature, and especially rare on the petals of flowers. But 
this elegant drooping tulip-shaped bell is marked all over by 





Every one will remember the quest for the black tulip, and 
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as regardless of the general lines and form of the flower, as if 
the patch had been cut out with a pair of scissors from a 
square of calico printed in colours from wooden blocks. The 
squares are as independent of the veins of the plants as they 
are of the forms of the leaves, rendering the coloration of 
the “snake’s-head” unique among English flowers. 

It is said that our wild flowers lack bright colour, Sucha 
statement involves a comparison with the flowers of other 
countries and soils of Europe, for no one would suggest the 
tropical flora as a standard of what might be expected in the 
temperate climate of an island in the North Atlantic. In our 
spring flowers the want of bright colour must be admitted to 
this extent, that we have no red spring blossoms, except 
those of the introduced wild currant. The wild hyacinth 
and the squill take a high place among the blue blossoms of 
any spring flora; but we have nothing to touch or approach 
the scarlet anemones of Italy or the Italian Alps, or 
the blood-red tulip which covers the highlands of Armenia 
after the melting of the snows. But later, in the summer, 
though the number of red species is very limited, and 
some are too small to make a difference in the colour of our 
fields, one species alone, the scarlet poppy, is so plentiful and 
so astonishingly brilliant in pure colour that the world’s flora 
does not show any masses of pure scarlet which can surpass 
the poppy-fields. Under certain conditions red poppies spring 
up so close that the petals almost touch over acres of ground. 
This is more particularly the case on the chalk hills. Some 
fifteen years ago, when large areas of land on the Downs were 
falling out of cultivation, fields of self-sown poppies, possibly 
sprung from seed that had lain dormant for years, sprang up 
in one season, and “covered the earth.” In the hot sun the 
petals spread till poppy touched poppy, and the effect to 
the nerves of gazing on these vast sheets of pure colour was 
to give a sense of positive pleasure and exhilaration. The 
golden-yellow of the riverside iris is almost as deep and 
pure of its kind as the scarlet of the poppies, and these two 
flowers, growing in such different localities, but so remark- 
able for brilliance and clearness of hue, if placed together in 
water, make a contrast of pure colour very difficult to sur- 
pass, even though grown in what a naturalist fresh from the 
Equator called our subarctic climate and crepuscular skies. 
Probably the greatest number of flowers are found in the 
hay fields, and by the banks of the Thames. But the 
brightest in hue are those of the chalk downs, possibly for 
the same reason that Alpine flowers surpass all others in 
brilliancy. They are more constantly in contact with bright 
light, and less wrapped in clouds or damp than flowers at 
lower altitudes. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— 
THREE NEW TEACHING UNIVERSITIES FOR 
ENGLAND—AN UNNOTICED BIRTH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—It is characteristic of the English people that at a time 
when the problem of national education is so much discussed, 
and the energy shown by some of our rivals for world-empire 
in the matter of higher education is constantly being held up 
to us as an example, only a few pay any attention to the work 
being done in the same direction in their own country. Con- 
sequently even so important a decision as that given by the 
Privy Council in February last in the case of the Liverpool 
University petition has been allowed to pass almost unnoticed, 
although it must have the most far-reaching results on the 
development of all grades of education in England. For 
by permitting the dissolution of Victoria University, by 
authorising the establishment of independent Universities 
at Liverpool and Manchester, and by directing Yorkshire to 
form one for itself (for that is the practical effect of the 
decision), the Privy Council has set the seal of State approval 
to the new system of higher education inaugurated by 
Birmingbam and, in a different way, by London. 

The Victoria University, consisting at its foundation in 
1880 of Owens College, Manchester, alone, and enlarged in 
1884 and 1887 by the admission of University College, Liver- 
pool, and Yorkshire College, Leeds, had done admirable work 
within a limited sphere. But it was only an examining and 
degree-giving University, and its corporate life was very weak. 








. . a 
Each of its constituent Colleges had its own separate teachin: 


staff (the University had no Professors distinct from those 
attached to the various Colleges); and weakness in a particy. 
lar department at one institution was not balanced b 
strength in a similar department elsewhere, for the federal 
principle (quite apart from geographical obstacles) did not 
permit a student entered at one College to attend courses at 
another. Moreover, the concentration of all University 
business at Manchester, though necessary, rendered it very 
difficult for the Professors and College authwrities of Liver. 
pool and Leeds to take much part in it; and the result 
of the absence from the two latter cities of all University 
ceremonies was to make the University, in those places 
at least, little more than a name. On the other hand, it 
was natural that at Manchester people should identify 
the University with Owens College. As a whole, the Uni. 
versity aroused no enthusiasm; the interest of students and 
citizens alike was in the Colleges, and loyalty was to them alone, 
But these were not the only reasons which prompted the 
application of Liverpool University College for a charter of 
incorporation as an independent University—a demand 
supported by all the public bodies of Liverpool and the 
surrounding districts—and the similar request made by 
Owens College. It was recognised that the federal system 
was valuable when the Colleges had not sufficient resources or 
academic reputation to enable them to stand alone; but it 
was believed that that time had passed. Both Liverpool and 
Manchester could point to the fact that Birmingham had 
secured a charter for a University which was inferior to them 
in institutions and financial strength, and not superior in the 
distinction and ability of its teaching staff. And besides this, 
it was felt that the federal system, as it existed in Victoria 
University, tended to prevent the full development of the 
constituent Colleges to meet the local needs of the districts 
which they particularly serve. It is obvious, for example, 
that the Liverpool district has educational needs very different 
from those of Manchester and Yorkshire,—it requires special 
subjects of study; but it is not easy to secure University 
recognition for studies in which only one of three Colleges ig 
interested. 


This difficulty was likely to become much more real with the 
advance of the newer forms of University education. The 
old system is passing rapidly away. The Universities of 
this country are following the example of the Germans 
and Americans, and enlarging their borders; they have 
awakened to the fact that they must be prepared to meet all 
the educational demands of the nation, in scientific and com- 
mercial training as well as in the older subjects of academic 
learning. We are realising at last, though tardily and vaguely, 
that University education of the Oxford and Cambridge type 
must henceforth be the exception, and not the rule; that it is 
the task of the new institutions, while not neglecting cultural 
education, to bring their teaching into closer relation with 
the practical everyday life of the community, and to add 
dignity to all the professions by securing that those who 
practise them shall have had the best training available, and, 
more than that, shall have been brought beneath that inde- 
finable intellectual influence which the Universities can alone 
exercise. Our professional training hitherto kas been too 
technical and limited; the modern Universities can and must 
give us wideness of view. But it is self-evident that no 
single University can hope to provide for all the multitudinous 
departments of our national life. Some specialisation is 
necessary, and the best form which it can take is the adapta- 
tion of each University to the needs of its special area. 
Birmingham has already shown the way in the development 
of scientific training suitable for its particular industries; 
Manchester and Yorkshire can do the same; while Liverpool, 
as a great commercial and shipping centre, has its own 
peculiar problems. This does not mean that what is called 
“arts” teaching will be ignored; neither Birmingham nor 
any one of the Colleges which form Victoria University has 
shown any inclination to neglect the more academic branches 
of knowledge. But they must be placed in their proper 
position, and no longer be deemed of necessity superior to all 
others. 


A further reason for the establishment of independent 
Universities in place of federated Colleges is the part which 
they will be called on to play in the new educational system 
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of England. We are at last within sight of a scheme of 
national education which shall co-ordinate all three grades— 

rimary, secondary, and tertiary, including under the last 
term the work of the Universities and great scientific schools 
—and shall bring them into close relation one with another ; 
and it is essential that the two lower grades shall be domi- 
pated by the influence of the higher. Birmingham is an 
example of a University which, though named after, and in 
the main the creation of, a single city, has yet drawn to itself 
the interest and support of a large district; and in the cases 
of Liverpool and Manchester there are abundant reasons for 
expecting the same results. Recent legislative changes have 
rendered it far easier for our high academic institutions really 
to guide secondary, and even elementary, education ; and it is 
hardly necessary to point out that they can do this with more 
authority, and exercise a much more potent influence, if they 
have the rank of independent Universities than if they are 
merely parts of a vague organisation which makes no impres- 
sion on the ordinary mind. And it is easy to make provision 
for common action where necessary. And an incidental, but 
very important, matter is that the new movement, by bringing 
the Universities into close connection with the City Councils, 
who in all the three cities have proved ready and anxious to 
help, may do a great deal towards maintaining the dignity of 
municipal service, and provide a fresh subject for civic pride. 
By a wise use of that pomp and ceremony which to an 
Englishman is inseparable from the idea of a University, they 
may impress the popular imagination, and add a touch of 
needed picturesqueness to life. It was a legitimate grievance 
to Liverpool that all University functions took place at 
Manchester, 


Almost the sole opposition to the grant of the charters 
came from Yorkshire, and it is not quite easy to understand 
the reasons for it, apart from certain general objections to 
the dissolution of Victoria University at all. For Yorkshire 
surely has nothing tofear. Yorkshire College, Leeds, is ad- 
mittedly weaker at present than its colleagues, but it has far 
greater resources on which to draw. It has the local 
patriotism of the whole of Yorkshire behind it, whilst 
Liverpool and Manchester can count upon the support only 
of their respective cities; and Yorkshire has throughout the 
discussion asserted that it is quite able to create a powerful 
University for itself. Undoubtedly there are difficulties. It 
may be possible to concentrate the whole University in Leeds, 
as it may be necessary to devise a system resembling that 
adopted for London, with recognised schools—the Yorkshire 
College and Sheffield College—as a nucleus, and recognised 
teachers in other institutions grouped around them. But 
whatever course be adopted, there can be no doubt that York- 
shire is equal to the task. 


The new movement is not without dangers,—undue multi- 
plication of Universities, and cheapening of degrees; but these 
are more apparent than real. The conditions of England do 
not allow of a large number of Universities, and the care taken 
by the Privy Council in its inquiry is a guarantee that new 
charters will be granted only when a very strong case can be 
made out for them; and the rivalry is more likely to be in 
efficiency than in inefficiency. The Universities have a grave 
national responsibility resting upon them,—their activity 
shows that they are awakening to the situation, and facing it 
boldly ; and what they now need most is national encourage- 
ment and vigorous public support.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy ASHLEY. 


[Our correspondent calls attention to a most interesting 
development in our English University system which has 
hitherto received far too small an amount of public notice. 
We are strongly in favour of linking local patriotism to 
the Universities. A great city like Liverpool or Manchester 
is right in feeling itself incomplete, not “full a city,” unless 
it has a University of its own. Again, Yorkshire—for what 
local patriotism is stronger than that which binds Yorkshire- 
men all the world over?—must surely desire to have a 
University of its own of which in future all Yorkshiremen 
will be proud. We are delighted to see that Birmingham 
has set the example of maintaining a considerable amount 
of academic state and dignity in its University. That is as 
it should be. The squalid and the commonplace are not 
aids to high thinking, but rather the reverse.—Eb, Spectator.] 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “Sprcratox.”’] 

Sir,—The general soundness of your views as expressed in 
“The Army that We Need” in the Spectator of March 14th 
can hardly be found fault with by any thoughtful person. 
You very properly say that it is our duty to “think out in the 
abstract what would be the ideal system of military defence 
for an Empire situated like ours, and then having established 
our ideal, to bring the existing system gradually and prudently 
into conformity with that ideal.” It can scarcely be main- 
tained that any such careful stocktaking of our military needs 
has ever been undertaken by the War Office, or that the 
impulse necessary for such a revision of our military position 
has ever been given by any Cabinet. I do not propose to deal 
in this letter with the general question, or to enter into any 
details, all of which would necessarily be more or less con- 
troversial; but I wish to direct your attention to one im- 
portant aspect of your scheme which is usually lost 
sight of and forgotten. In order that our present 
Atxiliary Forces may be used to some good purpose, 
even under their present faulty organisation, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should begin by laying the founda- 
tions of our house, and those foundations can only be 
dug in the War Department itself. The staff, which deals 
nominally with all questions affecting the Citizen Army at 
the War Office, now consists of one general officer, two 
military clerks, and half-a-dozen pensioners; and let it be 
observed that in this small coterie only one member is sound in 
limb and wind, to wit, the general officer, the whole of the 
remainder having been selected from the permanently unfit 
list. Such is the constitution of the Department on the Head- 
quarters of the Army, which now deals with an establishment 
of more than half-a-million officers and men belonging to the 
Auxiliary Forces. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that curious conditions of efficiency are promulgated for the 
Volunteers. If we want to reform our Auxiliary Forces we 
must begin by establishing an adequate staff to deal with this 
complicated question. The constitution of such a staff can 
be threshed out on the War Office vote of the Army Esti- 
mates ; the opportunity ought not to be missed by the “ mal- 
contents.’ —I am, Sir, &c¢., IMPROVER. 





[We have no personal knowledge of the state of the 
personnel of the Department criticised—i.e., the Department 
dealing with the Auxiliary Forces—and therefore must not be 
held to endorse our correspondent’s strictures in this respect. 
As, however, to the need for laying the foundations at the War 
Office well and truly there can be no doubt. The able general 
officer who presides over the Department at present ought to 
be supported by the most efficient body of subordinates pro- 
curable, for the duties of his Department are as important 
as those of any section of the War Office.—Eb. Spectator] 





GERMANY AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

(To Tuer EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPecTaTOR.”’] 
Str,—In my letter on Germany and the United States in the 
Spectator of March 7th I gave several instances of the way in 
which German writers either ignored or misunderstood the 
Monroe doctrine. It was clear that they were trembling on 
the verge of open defiance of it, but it was not thought 
prudent to cross the line. Since that letter was written I 
have received another publication of the Pan-German Union 
in which the line is crossed, and a strong appeal is made to 
Germany not merely to ignore the Monroe doctrine, but to 
defy it. The work in question is by Dr. W. Wintzer, and is 
entitled “Die Deutschen im tropischen Amerika.” As this 
plain-spoken gentleman evidently expresses what many 
Germans feel, a few extracts from his concluding chapter 
on “Germany and the Future of Tropical America” may be 
jn place. 

After repeating the stock German argument that “the moral 
core of the Monroe doctrine vanished on the day when the 
document concerning the annexation of the Philippines was 
signed by McKinley,” he goes on to say that the United States 
“thereby gave us the right to confront this Greater-American 
doctrine with a Greater-German one,—namely, that European, and 
among them German, interests exist also in South America, in case 
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we have the power to assert them.” He insists upon the compara- 
tively slight importance of the United States in South America. 
“South of the Isthmus of Panama the Yankees count for little or 
nothing. Their trade with Central and South America has suffered a 
marked diminution in the last ten years. The export of corn was 
18,000,000 dollars ten years ago; now (1900) it is only 8,500,000 
dollars ; other provisions fell from 14,000,000 dollars to less than 
8,000,000; iron and steel from 17,500,000 to 16,500,000 dollars. 
The total drop amounted to 100,000,000 dollars. The import of 
South American coffee into the United States fell from 120,000,000 
to 48,000,000 dollars ; of sugar and molasses from 87,000,000 to 
88,000,000.” Germany, he argues, needs room for her rapid 
growth of population (800,000 yearly), and “cannot allow herself 
to be simply dispossessed of her inheritance in one of the most 
thinly peopled and richest quarters of the globe,—South 
America.” “Equality of treatment with the United States in 
South America, that is the theory which we, both on principle 
and as occasion serves, must oppose to, the Monroe doctrine, and 
which, too, should the moment come, we must defend by force.” 
He is prepared to make concessions. He admits that the outflow 
of population on the frontier will end by bringing Mexico within 
the Union, and he is prepared to extend the United States’s sphere 
of interest as far as the Panama Canal, thus giving them most of 
Central America, including Guatemala, which he regrets. But 
beyond the canal he will concede nothing. Chile, Brazil, and the 
Argentine are decently governed, and capable of political alli- 
ances. In the rest of South America anarchy will bring about 
European intervention, “which will not be for a few months 
only,” and that intervention will be the “signal for the political 
transformation of those countries, whose inhabitants must once 
for all abandon the dominion of their territory to another race,” 
—which other race must be either European or North American. 
“New colonisation by a European Power” (the very thing against 
which Monroe aimed his Message) is not obscurely indicated as 
the fate in store fy South Brazil, and a beginning can be made 
in Venezuela (thi. was written in 1900) by picking up a harbour. 
But nothing can be done, and German emigration should not be 
directed to South America, “unless the question whether Germany 
means simply to obey the American order of ‘Hands off!’ in South 
America is first answered in the negative.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., VIGILANS SED AIQUUS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ Vigilans sed Atquus” in the 
Spectator of March 7th quotes a German writer who says:— 
“In 1897 Germany sent the United States textiles to the 
amount of £5,150,000 ...... but the American duty being 
well over 50 per cent...... that means that the German 
textiles sold there must be 50 per cent. cheaper than if they 
were sold to England,—in cther words, £2,620,000 must come 
off. That is, every textile operative in Germany is threatened 
by the American Taviff with the loss of a tenth of his yearly 
income.” Will you allow me, as an old subscriber, to ask you 
whether it does not also mean that the American duty was 
paid by the German operative, which is quite eontrary to 
Free-trade notions >—I am, Sir, &e., H. C. Manpen. 

Godalming. 

[We by no means agree that the American duty was paid 
by the German operative. It was, of course, paid in the long 
run by the American consumer.—ED. Spectator. | 





GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 
(To Tue Ep:tor or THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Your correspondent “ Vigilans sed Aiquus” in his very 
interesting letter on “Germany and Holland” which appears 
in the Spectator of March 14th suggests that it might interest 
your readers to have some account of the views of recent 
Dutch writers on the subject of the relations between 
Germany and Holland. Though not pretending to any ex- 
haustive knowledge of the subject, I have followed the Dutch 
Press with some care during the last three years, and would 
venture, if you think the matter of sufficient interest, to give 
some brief account of the more recent developments of the 
controversy in Holland. Your correspondent quotes Francke 
to the effect that the conclusion to be drawn from the contro- 
versy in the Dutch Press is that the adherents of union have 
gained in number and weight, but that its opponents are still 
in the majority. Francke’s prepossessions have, I think, 
coloured his views; at any rate, the impression produced on 
me by my reading of the Dutch papers would lead me to 
state the matter differently, and to say that while the advo- 
cates of union of some sort between Germany and Holland 
include in their ranks some writers of marked ability, the 
union party is a very small minority, the great mass of the 
people remaining firmly opposed to the slightest sacrifice of 
Holland’s independence, commercial or political, to Germany 


———___ 
Your correspondent sketches the development of t 
in Holland from its rise in 1896, at the time of entzoreR 
telegram, to the year 1900, when, as he says, an ebb set re 
the early months of last year the tide began to flow again, fh 
flowed all through the summer with considerable force, It pre 
this recrudescence of the controversy that I propose, with “4 
permission, to give a brief account. The matter is of “interest 
Englishmen, seeing that the occasion of the outburst was th 
appearance of certain English writings, in which a very hostile 
verdict was passed on Holland’s government of her colonies pa 
her loss of those colonies was confidently predicted as an event f 
the near future. The writings in question were an article by an 
American, Mr. Barbour Lathrop, which appeared in the Strait 
Times of March 12th, 1902, under the title “Our Neighbours, 
Decay of the Dutch East Indies”; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun’s 
“The Mastery of the Pacific”; and a review of the latter 
work in the columns of the Engineer of April lith 19092 
That such writings, appearing at a time when every Dutch, 
man’s heart was full of bitter anger against England, and 








aching with passionate sympathy for the Boers, and when Loy 
Salisbury’s gibe at the “dying nations” was still fresh in men’s 
memories, should have caused considerable excitement in Holland 
is hardly to be wondered at. The Dutch journal Het Vaderlang 
drew attention in its issues of April 20th and 21st to the pro. 
nouncements of Barbour Lathrop and Colquhoun, and argued 
that an attempt was being made to work up a public opinion 
against Holland on account of her alleged colonial misgovern. 
ment. The Utrecht Dagblad naturally found this an excellent 
opportunity for recurring to its advocacy of an alliance with 
Germany, and pointedly asked the Vaderland what steps it pro. 
posed should be taken in face of the “English danger,” Tho 
Vaderland replied (“ Het Engelsche (?) gevaar in den Oost-Aziat. 
ischen Archipel,” May 4th and 5th, 1902) thatif danger threatened 
from England or from any particular Power, an alliance jn 
some direction or other would be the only means of protecting 
the integrity of Holland’s dominions, but that it did not con. 
sider there was any proof of the existence of any such special 
danger. On this the Utrecht paper became quite dithyrambic, 
maintained that danger threatened from England, Japan, and 
Australia, urged again with vehemence that Holland should ally 
herself with Germany, and expressed its strong preference for a 
military alliance as against a mere Customs Union. Many articles 
urging these views appeared in the columns of the Dagblad during 
the summer months of last year, the matter being thus summed 
up in an article which appeared on August Ist:—* For an Empire 
which, like the German Empire of to-day, holds that its future is 
on the sea, its strategic and economic union with the mouths of the 
Rhine cannot be a matter of indifference. And that is the pre. 
mium, the assurance premium, which we have to offer in return 
for a guarantee of our territorial integrity in Europe and in ow 
colonies.” 


‘he views of the Utrechtsche Dagblad received little support in 

the Dutch Press, and they evoked a spirited protest from General 

Den Beer Porsugael, a member of the Dutch Privy Council, who 

in an able pamphlet entitled “Nederland en Duitschland” sum- 

marised the controversy so far as it had gone, quoting Barbour 

Lathrop, Colquhoun, and the chief German writers on the subject, 

and vigorously contesting the arguments of the Dagblad in favour 

of an alliance with Germany. “Germany’s strategic and economic 

union with the mouths of the Rhine our assurance premium!” 

says he in amazement. ‘How is it possible that such a thing can 

seem desirable to any thinking Netherlander, and that there can 

be found others to agree with him?” General Den Beer 

Portugael discusses first a Customs Union, passing on to the 

consideration of a political and military alliance, and pronounces 

equally emphatically against both. “ A commercial union 
would be merely the first step toward a closer union,—viz., a military 
alliance,and a military alliance is for a small State merely aslow, 

methodical, and voluntary annexation, or rather dissolution of 
nationality ; this is in the nature of things. Were Germany to 
guarantee our territorial integrity, all that we should notice during 
the first few years would be the receipt of friendly hints from Berlin, 
first to adopt a longer term of service for our militia, then to 
enlarge our army, then the fleet, to put our coast defences in 
order, strengthen their armament, and so on. Later on we 
should be told that as she guaranteed our security, she must be 
enabled to see to the strengthening and garrisoning of our 
defences. The command of our army and navy would pass by a 
natural process into German hands. It comes, in fact, to this, 
that in order to assure our independence we should begin by 
sacrificing it; that in order to avoid an imaginary danger we 
should rush headlong into a very real one. Another consequence 
of an alliance would be that we should have to share all Ger- 
mauy’s political worries and anxieties, while having no real voice 
in her high politics. We should simply have to follow at Ger- 
many’s heels, obedient and subdued, for ever, for, once bound, it 
is inconceivable that we should ever be released. Professor 
Anton, Dr. Heckscher, and other sympathetic German writers may 
conceive of an alliance between the two countries with complete 
preservation of our independence; in practice, however, the thing 
is impossible, as being contrary to the nature of things. In all 
important economic, political, and colonial matters we should have 
to dance to another’s piping; we should no longer be master in our 
own house. For that we are too old. We will not contemplate 
any such arrangement, and, what is more, we need not. 

We are not great and powerful like the Great Powers of to-day, 
that is true; but we are strong enough to remain what we are, free 
and independent, if we are determined to do so! In the territories 





or any other Power. 


we have to defend we could, with our army of a hundred and 
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hundred and — Sna men, ig — 

‘49; abundantly supplied with ammunition, with a large 
ann” pons pF quick- firing guns, backed up by 
bg ordnance and by the population, do wonders. To look 
ree defences, not at another's bidding and on another’s 
nlf put for our own sake, so that a feeling of confi- 
dence and trust in our own powers may inspire the whole nation, 
be our assurance premium...... Many of our 


*, to a 


t 
Govulstes are occupied by Germans. This ought not to be. 
Our foreign commercial policy should remain a very liberal 


ne, so that we may be to Germany a convenience as regards 
her export trade, and never a stumbling-block and rock of 
offence. Nor should we raise difficulties when there is talk of 
deepening the Rhine from Cologne to Rotterdam. Let us live 
with Germany as neighbour, in ever greater brotherliness, but 
not in each other's houses. By such a policy both will be gainers.” 

There has, so far as I am aware, been no serious attempt to 
reply to General Den Beer Portugael’s pamphlet, since the 
appearance of which in August last the controversy seems to 
bave again, for the time at any rate, died down.—I am, Sir, &., 

ORANJE BoveEN. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In reference to the last of the admirable letters of 
“Vigilans sed A%quus ” in the Spectator of March 14th, the 
following may be interesting. Some fifteen years ago I 
heard a Dutch lady tell this story, which indicates (as did 
many other things she said) the strong suspicion of German 
aims that existed in Holland. A certain Dutch diplomatist 
of high position, on a visit to Berlin, was attending a review 
at Potsdam, and Bismarck, who had him in charge, and was 
anxious to impress him to the utmost with the military 
spectacle, was surprised, as regiment after regiment went by, 
at his invariable comment, “ Not tall enough; not tall 
enough.” At length, a Guards battalion of particularly fine 
physique having passed, was received with the same “ Not tall 
enough,” and Bismarck, nettled, asked the Hollander how he 
could expect to see anywhere finer men than these before 
him. The answer was: “ Yes, they are tall, but when we 
open the dykes in Hollana we can flood the country to 10 ft., 
so your soldiers would be still not tall enough.”—I am, 


Sir, &e., H. E. B. 





GERMAN ANGLOPHOBIA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—There is an aspect of the German Anglophobia held by 
many commercial men upon which I have never yet seen any 
comment in your columns, and if not founded upon fact, 
may at least show “what might have been.” I have often 
discussed the ill-feeling towards this country on the part of 
the German Press with well-informed German manufacturers, 
who have sincerely assured me that these opinions do not 
represent the true attitude of this important section of their 
community. When confronted with the question, “ Why, 
then, do you support this class of paper?” the invariable 
answer is that “they are only read by the official and working 
classes; we never read them, nor is it advisable for us to 
discuss politics in our own country.” If this is correct, it is 
certainly clear from whence this abuse emanates, for in the 
absence of any moral restraint or protest, it may very well be 
inferred that if not instigated by the German Government, at 
least it advances their political aims, and so is allowed to 
continue unchecked. Now if this deduction is sound, it is 
clearly seen that by encouraging and sympathising with the 
Boers for the past twenty years they have been trying to 
propitiate the European Dutch with the much - desired 
object of including Holland in the German Empire, thereby 
giving Germany a status on the shores of the North Sea 
which would be of incalculable advantage to her Navy. 
Had the Boer War taken place in the future instead of the 
past, Germany might have accomplished her object, and 
would then have been more than a passive spectator in the 
struggle. Supposing this to be an accomplished fact, and the 
Boer War coming on some years hence, we should have had a 
more difficult task to perform, and one which some experts 
reasonably say would have resulted in our downfall in South 
Africa. What, then, would have been Germany’s action? 
Encouraged by the Dutch feeling at home, their own pro- 
fession of moral support and sympathy during the struggle, 
Germany would have offered the protection of her then 
powerful Navy, an important consideration for South Africa 
for which Germany would Lave obtained advantages detri- 





mental to the welfare of this country. In the alternative con- 
tingency—that of the Boer War taking place before the inclu- 
sionof Holland inthe German Empire—Germany’s action would 
have been only reversed by using her Dutch South African 
influence to bring about the absorption of Holland. Here then 
is a reason for Germany’s haste in creating a Navy, and also an 
explanation of the bitter rhetoric in the German Reichstag 
caused by disappointment at our success, which shattered their 
South African ambitions.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, R. Henry THORNTON. 





A MEMORIAL TO OUR OFFICERS AND MEN WHO 
FELL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—A propos of the Union Jack Club and the letter 
from Miss Violet Brooke-Hunt which appears in your 
issue of March 7th, Iam reminded of an intention I had of 
writing to the Spectator some months ago on the subject of a 
proposed obelisk recording the names of officers and men of 
the Army whose lives were given to the country during the 
late war in South Africa, to be erected in Hyde Park to their 
honour. It does not originate with me, of course, to 
emphasise the feeling of surprise that records of the deeds 
of our soldiers never have been fairly kept by the nation 
in any of the past wars, except incidentally by the brief 
allusion in the Gazette to the bare facts, and it seems a great 
want of patriotic respect to the Army that no permanent notice 
of the gallant services of our soldiers resulting in the sacrifice 
of their lives should be marked in some public way. If 
you agree with me, as I do not doubt you will do, seeing 
your editorial remarks on the subject of the Union Jack 
Club, I trust you will give the proposal I advocate your 
patriotic support, and urge on the present Government 
its duty to establish the precedent of a national record. 
It might be argued that to erect an obelisk in Hyde Park 
for the late war would be an innovation and an exception 
which would be unjust and unfair if previous wars 
where lives had been equally gallantly sacrificed (even since 
the Peninsular War) were not to receive similar record, To 
this I quite agree, but at the same time I argue that it should 
not be too late to redress such an omission, even if several 
obelisks were necessary to perpetuate the deeds and sacrifices 
of our soldiers during the century. Surely England is rich 
enough to devote a few hundred pounds to such an object, and 
no more appropriate place than Hyde Park could be found 
for the purpose. A spot might be railed off under the group 
of trees near the Serpentine where, if necessary, a dozen 
granite obelisks of various dimensions, with room for others 
later orf, might prove objects of intense interest to millions,— 
some of whom, still alive, are mourning their dead.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Atex. Expior, Major-General, K.C.B. 
86 Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 


[We agree with General Elliot’s desire for some publie 
permanent national memorial to the officers and men who fell 
fighting for their country in South Africa; and we hold that 
a vote of the House of Commons, and not a public subscrip- 
tion, should pay for the memorial. We must confess, how- 
ever, that we are not very much in love with obelisks. Those 
“wild enormities of ancient magnanimity ” always strike us 
as a little ridiculous out of Egypt. We would far rather 
see an arcade or cloister with the walls emblazoned with the 
record of honour.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE LABOUR DIFFICULTY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—The letter of “A. M. G.” in the Spectator of Feb- 
ruary 28th discussing the labour difficulty in South Africa, and 
your editorial footnote to it, contain two points that I should 
like to be permitted to comment upon. First, as regards the 
employment of white labour. I think any one reading that 
letter would receive the impression, which would be quite an 
erroneous one, that, except on one mine, no serious attempts 
have been made to employ unskilled white labour to make 
good the deficiency that has existed in the supply of native 
labour. On the contrary, practical experiments have been 
made on several mines, and the conclusion generally come 
to is that to substitute white labour for black on a large 





scale, at present rates of pay, is impracticable. It would 
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mean, on the authority of the Committee of Engineers 
who recently prepared an exhaustive Report on the gold- 
mining industry for Mr. Chamberlain, that half of. the 
mines would work without profit, and that the remainder 
would have to reduce their dividends by 44 per cent. It 
is entirely a question of cost, and there is a limit where the 
employment of white labour at 10s. or 12s. per day in place of 
black at 2s. to 3s. becomes unprofitable. Although the whole- 
sale substitution of white labour for black has been shown to 
be impracticable, the number of whites employed has been 
on the increase, and a considerable amount of work formerly 
done by natives is now performed by unskilled white labour, 
As the writer points out, the gold ores of the Transvaal are 
distinguished for quantity rather than quality. The pros- 
perity of the country depends on the working of the abundantly 
distributed low-grade ores, which require cheap costs, and 
therefore cheap labour, to be worked profitably, and not on 
the working of a few of the richest mines which could perhaps 
afford to employ all white labour. The scale upon which mining 
can be carried on in the Transvaal is in direct proportion to the 
cost of working, and if the industry is to expand and support a 
large population it must be made a cheap country to live in. 
The other point to which I wish to draw attention is your 
editorial statement that American mines with all white labour 
treat profitably ores of lower grade than those of the Trans- 
vaal, and the suggestion (which I noticed the Times also 
recently put forward) that the Transvaal mines are not up to 
the American standard. On this point I feel confident that 
you have fallen into an error owing to insufficient knowledge 
of mining conditions. There are certainly mines in America 
which work at considerably lower costs per ton than the mines 
on the Rand, but the conditions are very different, and no 
fair comparison can be made. The chief factor which affects 
mining costs is the width of reef, and the American mines 
with low costs, such as the Alaska Treadwell mine with a 
reef which has been 400 ft. wide, the Homestake with a 
reef over 50ft., and the Lake Superior copper mines with 
a reef of 12ft. to 15ft. in width—examples on which I 
fancy your statement is founded—are not comparable with 
the Transvaal reefs, which average only about 4ft. The 
American mines where the conditions are most similar, as 
regards width of reef and methods of mining, to those on the 
Rand are those of California, and the difference—not a large 
one—in cost, which was gone into in great detail by Mr. T. H. 
Leggett at the time of the Industrial Commission of Inquiry 
held in Johannesburg in 1897, was fully explained by the 
lower cost in America of supplies, motive power, and skilled 
labour. It must be remembered that the Transvaal mines 
have been laid out by some of the most experienced American 
engineers, who are fully acquainted with American methods, 
and who have introduced the most modern machinery and 
labour-saving appliances into the Transvaal, so that in equip- 
ment and management the mines are quite equal to, if not 
ahead of, any other gold mines in the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. FiscHER WILKINSON. 


[We print our correspondent’s letter, as we want to hear 
both sides, but we cannot say he converts us to the view that 
there is something so special and peculiar about the Transvaal 
mines that though white labour may be possible in California, 
in Victoria, and in Queensland, it is not possible in one of 
the most healthy climates in the world,—i.e., that of the high 
veld. We distrust such extraordinary exceptions, especially 
when we know from the admissions of the mine-owners them- 
selves that what they dread is the trail of the serpent in the 
shape of Labour Unions. What makes coloured labour seem 
to them the only possible form of labour is, we expect, the 
fact that black men have no votes and do not form Unions. 
White men, even if their labour is better and cheaper, have a 
disagreeable habit of insisting on voting and of combining in 
Unions.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—For your information I beg to enclose an editorial from 
the New York Evening Post of the 24th ult. on the question 
of the jurists selected by the United States Government. 
It is certainly noteworthy that such an independent and 
influential journal as the Post should take the view it does 











eye e ie... 
of the position of the American Commissioners appoi 


by the President, and should also state “that the au 
appointments were dictated by political necessity, and at the 
price of ratification of the treaty by the Senate,” and « that 
it would be a very fortunate occurrence should trifling indis. 
position or press of other duties require the resignation of 
Senator Lodge.” I send you this extract as J obserra 
from the cabled account of your note in the Spectator of 
February 2lst that approval has been expressed of thy 
American Commissioners. This was, no doubt, without 
knowledge on the part of the writer as to how far those 
selected by President Roosevelt had already declared they, 
selves on the subject.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Toronto. Aneus MacMourony, 





“ Canadian protests against the three American Commissionerg 
on the Alaska boundary are partly, at least, of a political nature 
Opposition papers like the Toronto Mail and Empire, the organ of 
discontent in this case, neglect no opportunity to put the Govern. 
ment in the wrong. That the agitation has produced some effect 
is shown by the report that the Canadians will endeavour to post. 
pone the appointment of British Commissioners until President 
Roosevelt shall have made some change in our Commission. We 
must confess to a certain force in the objection. _ Constructively 
Mr. Root, and Senator Turner, and, even more, Senator Lodge 
lack judicial quality in all this Alaska dispute. All three in timy 
past have committed themselves unequivocally against tho 
Canadian contention. This is doubly unfortunate in an evenly 
divided Commission. If the British Foreign Office should ap. 
point its Commissioners in similar fashion, choosing only persons 
who live and die by the headland-to-headland theory, it is clear 
that the conference would result in a deadlock, with considerable 
and needless loss of temper, time, and money. It is probable that 
Mr. Roosevelt would have preferred to appoint one or two well. 
known geographers, like the gentlemen who served on the 
Venezuela Commission. This would have made all easy, yet it is 
understood that the actual appointments were dictated by political 
necessity, and as the price of ratification of the treaty by the Senate, 
Nevertheless, Canada and Great Britain might easily have 
fared worse. All three of the American Commissioners are men 
fully competent to deal with the geograplical problem, and if in 
the semi-privacy of their various States and cities they have 
spoken rashly, it must still be assumed that they are capable of 
weighing evidence and are open to conviction. We have no 
especial tenderness for any of these three gentlemen, but we 
should not think of questioning their desire to approach the 
question of the boundary in a spirit of fairness. The Canadian 
papers which are quoting Senator Lodge’s ‘no surrender’ speeches 
of last autumn, are taking these utterances rather more seriously 
than his Yankee fellow-citizens took them. It is one thing to 
wave ‘Old Glory’ before an audience of voters, and another thing 
to discuss old maps and interpret ambiguous old treaties with a 
group of earnest men who exemplify the sincerity which they 
expect of others. We believe that it would be a very fortunate 
occurrence should trifling indisposition or press of other duties 
require the resignation of Senator Lodge, and permit the appoint- 
ment of an expert in historical geography. But we also feel that 
excessive criticism of the present Commissioners is unwise and 
unjust. Surely the dignified course for Canada to pursue—and 
the only course open to the real negotiator, Great Britain—is to 
assume the good faith of the American Commissioners, and to 
appoint their own with a view to a proper representation of the 
Canadian side of the case.”—New York Evening Post, February 
24th, 1903. 


[We print our correspondent’s letter, but we hold that the 
known high character of the American Commissioners isa 
guarantee that they will apply their minds fairly and con- 
scientiously to the matter before them in spite of any previous 
ex parte statements they may have made. Weare glad that the 
Imperial Government have been able to name two Canadians 
as British Commissioners,and one Englishman. We may point 
out that it is in the interests of Canada that we desire to see a 
settlement effected of this vexatious question. It is Canada, 
not Great Britain, that is injured by the present uncertainty. 
It would also be Canada, and not these islands, that would 
suffer most if, owing to nosettlement being found, the Empire 
and America drifted into a quarrel.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 

(To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Referring to “ Man’s Place in the Universe” (Spectator, 
March 7th), if there were an interstellar atmosphere corre- 
sponding to the terrestrial atmosphere, then the interstellar 
spaces might glow with diffused light, but, as this is highly 
improbable, space will he dark, except to those bodies which 
lie in “line of fire” to the rectilinear waves of light, hence 
space will not shine with incandescent light. As to the 
infinitely small, consider the series— 
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‘And as to the infinitely great, consider the series— 

1,000 + (1,000)? + (1,000) + (1,000)* + (1,000)° +... (1,000) 
As we can represent on paper both kinds of infinity, surely 
space may be infinite, and all that it contains may be an | 
infinite series of cosmical permutations and combinations, , 
which is much easier to conceive than a finite universe, which 


must have a boundary, a limit, and an end.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. RAYLEIGH VICARs. 
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THE GRAVE OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
[To rue Evrror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—A friend had told me that Richard Jefferies was buried 
in the cemetery at Broadwater, near Worthing, and I went to 
search for his grave. The sexton knew where to find it, for 
he said that many people had asked him where it lay. The 
tombstone is a simple and well-proportioned white marble 
cross, at the foot of which are the words: “In loving memory 
of John Richard Jefferies, who died at Goring, August 14, 
1887, aged 88.. Also in memory of Richard Olive Launcelot, 
his beloved youngest child, who died March 16, 1885, aged 
1 year and 8 months, and was interred at Eltham.” On the 
side of the cross are the words: “ W. Hide, Goring.” The 
sexton said that the tombstone had been put up by Mr. Hide, 
at whose house Jefferies was lodging when his fatal illness 
seized him. The marble is in need of cleaning, the grave 
mound ought to be returfed, and the cross a little raised so 
that the lower part of the inscription may be more visible. 
“About six years ago a gentleman, he had long hair and 
looked very delicate—perhaps you knew him, Sir ? [No, I did 
not |—he said he could not bear to see it like that, so he paid 
to have the stone cleaned and the grave done up; but no one 
has troubled about it since.’ So the sexton. Well, some one 
means to trouble about it now. But I would ask if there are 
not a few readers of his books who would contribute towards 
keeping that grave in order for at least. another ten years. I 
would gladly arrange with the authorities that a small sum 
should be paid annually for cutting the grass and cleaning 
the stone. Perhaps some words about his birthplace and his 
writings might be added on the tombstone or placed on a foot- 
stone. He was but thirty-eight, and ill-health claimed the 
latter years of his life ; yet how much he had done, though he 
had to teach himself, and though he had all his life to struggle 
against poverty !—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. CornisxH, 

106 Marine Parade, Worthing. Rector of Lockinge. 





MR. CHURTON COLLINS ON TENNYSON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Simr,—In your notice in the Spectator of March 14th of Mr. 
Churton Collins's book on Tennyson the writer observes 
(speaking of “The Princess,” Part II.), “ Rhédépe is cer- 
tainly an error.” The mistake lies not so much in the 
quantity of the word as in the confusion of two different 
names. “Rhodépe” is right enough, but the poet has 
confounded the Thracian mountain chain so named with 
“Rhod6pis,” the reputed builder of the third pyramid, who is 
said to have completed the work which Mycerinus, the late 
King, had begun. Herodotus discredits the story of Rhodopis, 
and gives good reasons why it should be rejected (see 
Herodotus, Book II., chaps. 134-35).—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. C. S. JERRAM. 





THE NEW VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—Your footnote to the letter of “H.K.S.” in the Spectator 
of March 14th hits the nail on the head. Is a man useless as 
a Volunteer because he cannot go tocamp? The authorities 
assume that he is without going into the facts, but the correct- 
ness of their opinion is open to doubt. I have made inquiries 
among those still remaining in my company, and find that 
40 per cent. of them cannot possibly bind themselves to 
attend camp even once in two years, and that consequently 
they will all have to leave at the end of next year unless the 
conditions are altered. Now out of the rest of my com- 
pany, who have all been more or less regularly to camp, I 





cannot pick the same number of men who can compete with 





the non-campers in drill, shooting, mancuvring, or general 
efficiency. The same state of things holds good in the other 
companies of the battalion more or less. The Regulations, 
then, simply mean that the salt of the company will be driven 
out and the inferior residue left. Lord Stanley in refusing to 
keep as a Volunteer a man who cannot give up working time 
as well as playtime is trying to get 2 new force under an 
old name. Unfortunately he has omitted to provide any 


; machinery for bringing in the men, and the only suggestion 


offered is increased pay. The adoption of this scheme will 
only tend to drain the Militia of men who would otherwise 
join that force, and to attract into the Volunteers, not the 
men who should join, but those who should be in the Militia. 
If the authorities would only recognise the fact that attend- 
ance at camp does not necessarily turn every man into a good 
soldier, but that the value of camp depends entirely upon the 
state of efficiency that each man is in before he goes there, 
they would cancel this one fatal condition, and find that they 
had a larger and better force than they will have, as things 
are, by January, 1905.—I am, Sir, &e., M. M. 


[We trust that Volunteer officers who agree with our 
correspondent—and, unless we are greatly mistaken, this 
means 90 per cent. of all Volunteer officers—will take the 
trouble to collect statistics, and place, as they can if they 
chose so to do, an overwhelming case before the new Royal 
Commission on the Volunteers.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“OUR NAVY.” 
[To rue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In reply to the letter in the Spectator of March 14th 
re the suggestion of the above being sent round the 
country for the purpose of stimulating recruiting, it may 
be of interest to know that I have four exhibitions of “ Our 
Navy” which have been touring throughout the British Isles 
for the past four years, and it may be gratifying to know that 
excellent results have been obtained, numbers of boys having 
joined after seeing my exhibition. It may also be interesting 
to know that in towns where there are boys’ institutions they 
receive a special invitation to be present free of charge, and a 
special afternoon is generally arranged for schoolboys to 
attend at a very nominal sum. Thus I have been fulfilling 
for the past four years the suggestion thrown out in the letter 
published by you.—I am, Sir, &c., A.J. West, F.R.G.S. 

The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 





A LONG-LIVED UNDERGRADUATES’ SOCIETY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of January 3lst you published a letter 
regarding a “ Long-Lived Undergraduates’ Society” which is 
especially interesting in view of a dinner we have just had in 
Boston. Early in 1865 twelve freshmen undergraduates at 
Harvard University formed a private club table together, 
thereafter taking all their meals together while in the 
University. In 1867 they added two more to their number, 
making the club fourteen, and from then on until June, 1868, 
when they graduated, they almost every day sat down to some 
meal with one member absent, leaving the fatal thirteen at 
table. On graduation these fourteen men entered various 
professions and pursuits. There were six lawyers, two 
physicians, four business men, and two who lived chiefly on 
their estates. They scattered in various directions over 
the country, and have become very successful or fairly 
successful in their works and their lives. All have turned 
out well and been good citizens and respected. This is 
the thirty-fifth year since their graduation from Harvard 
University and the thirty-eighth since they first came 


together. They are all alive and well to-day at ages 
varying from fifty-six to fifty-eight. And on Feb- 


ruary 12th last (Lincoln’s birthday) they all met and dined 
together at the Somerset Club in Boston. Every single man 
of the whole fourteen was there, coming from places as dis- 
tant as St. Louis, Cleveland, Western Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Worcester. Hight of the fourteen lived in Boston 
or its vicinity. Some had not met for twenty-five years. They 
sat at table in the same relative positions they had occupied 
thirty-five years before. When they graduated in 1868 they had 
a photograph taken of the group of men, and after the dinner 
at the Somerset Club they had a “flashlight” photograph 
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taken of the same fourteen arranged in the positions they 
were in in the tirst photograph. It is needless to say the com- 
parison is interesting, and we are none of us ashamed of either 
picture. Two of the men have never married. Two who have 
married have had no children. The other ten married men 
have had thirty-four children.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Rosert ApTHorP Bott. 





MOLES AND MOLE-SKINS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—With reference to the able article on “Moles” in the 
Spectator of January 3lst, in which is given the old name 
“ mouldewarp,” and its connection mentioned with the “ warp- 
lands” of the Humber, it may be of interest to remind you 
that “ Muldwarp,” with which all such words have common 
origin, is still the Danish for mole; a language which does 
not seem to vary and adopt abbreviated forms nearly so much 
as modern English.—I am, Sir, &c., M. V. 








POETRY. 





GLORIAE CUPIDO. 
(Tue Genius or Wor.pLy AmBiTion AppREssING A Youne Man.) 
Do all men kindness, or do all men ill; 
Be free, be chaste, be anything you will, 
Only be mine, and mine once have no care 
Save but to shake those roses from your hair, 
And let me wreathe instead this crown of bays; 
Then glut your lust of glory and of praise. 





THE BUILDER. 

Lone hast thou wrought, yet who shall say 

The walls are builded well or ill, 
Save He, who uses human clay 

His mighty purpose to fulfil ? 
Yet we have seen thee at thy post 

Like that old prophet of the Lord, 
Who tho’ encompassed by a host 

Could ply the trowel and the sword. 

W. GILcHRIsT WILSON. 








BOOKS. 


par 
THE ATTRACTIONS OF MODERN SPORT.* 
Mr. SypNEY Buxron’s pleasant book shows in a very at- 
tractive fashion the fascination which modern sport has for 
the educated Englishman. The time when people who were 
devoted to shooting and fishing had little brains or inclination 
for anything else has passed, even if it ever existed. But it is 
still rather a perplexing problem to many persons who have 
not inherited the taste (as most sportsmen do), or acquired it 
by chance association and contact, how it is that men deeply 
engaged in politics, or professional or literary work, or pos- 
sibly known as amateur collectors and connoisseurs of objects 
of art, look forward to their shooting and fishing as the really 
delightful days of their lives, and find in them, enjoyed | 
without society or even a single companion, a charm which no | 
other amusement can compete with. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton is historical, reflective, and possessed of 
the requisite experience of first-class shooting and fishing to 
be able to generalise usefully, while he is never didactic. Yet 
there is something to be learnt from all his practical chapters. 
He has the gift of putting the reader so much at his ease 
that he imagines that he is recounting his own experiences 
and coming to wise conclusions by his own native sagacity. 
Certainly after reading the excellent chapters on “ How Does 
One Shoot?” “How to Hit a Haystack,” and “ How Not to 
Do It,” and that on “ Fish and Fishermen,” he will approach 
his next season’s cover-shooting and this spring’s visits to the 
riverside with a stock of good resolutions, a real insight into 
the difficulties of the use of rod and gun, and useful hints for 
overcoming them. 





* Fishing and Shooting. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. With Illustrations by A. | 
[10s, 6d. net. ] 


Thorburn and from Prints. London: John Murray. 





Success in field-sports is a matter of tem 
observation, and nerves in a high degree. So is the en} 
ment of their surroundings. The author is not only ~ 
sible of this, but he succeeds in nearly every page in bein, > 
the right mood, and bringing his reader to the same hee r 
state of mind. Mr. Thorburn, too, must be credited —- 
contributing three of the best pictures of game birds com; 
over the guns which he has ever put on paper. That of a rise 
of cock pheasants coming out over the tops of Scotch firs 
painted from a point of view whence no one except in the 
tree-tops could have seen them, but which instinct tells us 
must be exactly right, is one of the very best we have ever 
seen from his brush, while the other illustrations 
successful. 


perament, ang 


are entirely 


The author, who is extremely well read in the personal 
literature and recollections of sport, rightly points out how very 
bad the old shooting was. The great coverts were almost empty 
though there were vexatious game laws. By the state of the law 
of trespass, it may be remarked, a poacher who had a license 
which he was only entitled to if he owned a certain number a 
acres of land, could shoot anywhere until he was warned off. 
Consequently the gentleman poacher could ravage any bit of 
cover he liked, and not be prosecuted, if he could “gaye 
his warning,” a thing Colonel Hawker used cheerfully to do in 
his young days when quartered as an officer at Ipswich. The 
farmer-tenant could not shoot even if he wanted to, so he 
often allowed any persons who had a “ certificate ” to shoot 
| against each other if they would leave him part of the game, 
Hence the first of September and October saw regular cont. 
petitions in shooting, early rising, and the use of dogs 
between rival parties beating ground which they neither owned 
nor rented, the object of each being to kill off every bird they 
could. This explains the quotation from Colonel Hawker :~ 
“Oct. Ist, 1817. Had again to contend with many strong 
parties in the lawless part of Wherwell Wood, and mancuvred 
so that I beat them all put together with only one brace of 
pointers. Considering the very bad breed of pheasants, this 
was one of the best days I have ever enjoyed; bagged ll 
pheasants, 3 partridges, and 1 hare.” After this one is not 
surprised when Hawker notes a week later :—“ Heard a cock 
pheasant, which now-a-days is like a wild beast on my properly, 
and in half an hour came in with two fine cock pheasants, I 
having found another with the one reported, and bagged them 
both.” 

The development of the sporting gun, great as it has 
been, is not so marked in kind as is the improvement in the 
quantity and variety of game. The old guns, except that they 
could not be fired so rapidly, were for workmanship, fit, and 
shooting power quite as good as the modernones. In another 
edition Mr. Buxton might add some engravings of those 
finished works of art of our old gunmakers. It was not only 
Manton who made them. There were Egg, and Nock, and 
| many others. The guns were made for shooting game going 
| from the shooter, not put over him, and were consequently less 

straight in the stock. But they were very light, perfectly 
| balanced, and come up to the shoulder to-day almost more 
| pleasantly than the best of modern guns, because, being built 
| for shooting “level” and for aiming, they fall more readily 
into the shoulder and against the cheek. The spring of the 
| locks and general sound and solid finish of one of the John 
Manton (Manton IL.) percussion guns make them a pleasure to 
feeland handle to-day. They were horribly dangerous, because 





i 





| one barrel often remained loaded while the other had to be re- 


charged. Then the only safe thing to do was to remove 

the cap of the unexploded barrel, put on a wad, let the 

hammer down on that, and then reload. But as a fact 
| nearly every one reloaded with hammer No. 2 simply lowered 
| to half-cock. “There, my boy,” said an old sportsman to the 
| present writer, after showing him a special way of loading, 
“if your other barrel does go off you'll only lose a thumb and 
one finger; and you'll live to thank me for what I have been 
‘at the pains to show you now.” His crimson morocco- 
| leather-covered, silver-mounted shot-pouch and powder-flask, 
| and tall hat, always worn when out shooting, with a white stick- 
| up collar and tie, were not considered anything remarkable for 
| one of the veterans to wear in an out-of-the-way county in 
| 1870. 
In passing from the old to the new, our author does not say 


; when and how the great change for the better in English 
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hooting began. This change is, roughly speaking, the great 
ba in the number of pheasants, mainly by artificial rear- 
and the vast improvement of grouse moors and partridge 





prow by intelligent preservation, and shooting the birds by 
driving, o as to kill off old stock and avoid wounding. 


We suspect that the improvement came mainly from France. 
Mr. Buxton notes that at Chantilly between the years 1748 
and 1778 “ the pieces of game killed by S8.A.R. Monseigneur 
le Prince de Condé were in number 65,324.” It is also noted that 
«the nine pieces of game killed by the late Prince's grandson, 
the Duc d’Enghien, then a child, were all rabbits.” A really 
great head of game, and the managemeni uecessary to main- 
tain it, were never seen in England. It was from the Continent 
that we learnt both after the accession of Napoleon III. The 
Jesson was learnt at “the top” first, as nearly all improve- 
ments in luxuries have been in this country, except the 





making of furniture. Thence it spread downwards, and has 
now come within the reach of moderate incomes. But driving 
partridges, and later the driving of grouse, developed spon- 
taneously in England, though not until after we had learnt | 
to kill pheasants brought towards and over the guns from | 
Continental example. 

The best thing that the non-shooting reader or the shooting 
reader can do is to follow Mr. Buxton through the chapters | 
on grouse driving, partridge driving, covert shooting, and | 
“Qdds and Ends.” The former will learn exactly what it is | 
like, and the sportsman will revive all his past delights, and | 
probably find at the end that he has gained some not clearly | 
outlined but additional capacity for enjoying his next days in | 
the coverts after reading them. For our author does not 
merely write about shooting and at the reader. He takes you 
out shooting, which is another thing. §o, too, without saying | 
where you are shooting with him, the piace is as clear as the 
facts ina dream. You are waiting for a partridge drive, and 
seeing where you are :— 

“Qn the near side of the stream, nestiing in a clump of trees, 
is dimly seen the old red-brick farmhouse, with its gabled roof | 
and ornamented chimneys. To the left, the square flint-faced 
tower of the village church, straight, large, and beautiful, the 
outlines and dimensions of the grey building itself just hinted at 
through the trees of the churchyard. To right and left, behind 
and before, other towers of similar shape, size, character, and date | 
are visible, from near at hand to the dimmest distance.” 

There are only two counties where churches, all with square 
flint towers, are planted as thick as that: Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Or take this, just before the first beat in the cover shoot :— 

“In front rises a hill side, covered with rhododendron and 

undergrowth at the bottom, and thick with larch, Scotch fir, and 
spruce, hiding the crest of the hill, the upper branches bent and 
scorched by the bitter sea winds...... Some gulls soar and | 
swing aloft, light as thistledown. A wily old grey crow—detest- 
able foreigner—flies leisurely over the wood, unconscious of 
danger. But long before he comes within range his quick eye 
has taken in the unwholesome combination of man and gun, and 
abruptly altering his course he sails away out of reach.” 
North Norfolk, on the coast, for certain, we should say,—not 
Sheringham, because the woods are there of oak, springing 
from stocks cut down almost level with the ground, but 
more Cromer way, or perhaps Gunton. 

Nearly half the book deals with fishing, and with the best | 
kind of fishing,—viz., that with the dry fly on the rivers of | 
Herefordshire, Hampshire, and Buckinghamshire. As Piscutor | 
taking Viator out for a day with the trout, the author is 
equally as good company as when engaged with the gun. | 
The chapters abound with knowledge, observation, quiet | 
humour, and good stories and good English, quoted and 
original. Among the many remarks new to us is the state- | 
ment that Lord Nelson was a keen fly fisherman. Every one 
knows that he was too dangerous a shot to take out partridge 
shooting. Mr. Buxton says that he was so fond of his fly-rod | 
that when he lost his right arm he learnt to cast with his | 
left hand. There is a charming little trout stream, mainly | 
the property of Lord Leicester, not many miles from Burn- 
ham, where Nelson was born. It runs into the sea at Stiffkey. 
Perhaps that was where Lord Nelson learnt as a boy to fish. 








SIR HENRY LAYARD.* 
THERE are certain men who inherit at their birth a knowledge 
and understanding of the East. They obey the fascination 





* Sir A, Henry Layard: Autobiography and Letters. Edited by the Hon. 
William N. Bruce. With a Chapter on his Parliamentary Career by the Right 
Hon. Sir A. Otway. 2vols. London: J. Murray. ([25s. | 
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half unconsciously. The Oriental languages present no diffi- 
culty to them, and they seek strange lands as though they 
were returning to the home of a previous existence. Such a 
man was KE. H. Palmer: such a man was the late Professor 
Cowell: and with them we cannot but class Sir Henry Layard. 
The East was the passion of his life. Had he ever been asked 
an impertinent question concerning the books which had 
influenced him, he would most certainly have put the Arabian 
Nights in the first place. He “spent hours stretched 
upon the floor, under a great gilded Florentine table,” to 
quote his own words, “pouring over this enchanting volume. 
My imagination became so excited by it that I thought 
and dreamt of little else but ‘jins’ and ‘ghouls’ and fairies 
and lovely princesses, until I believed in their existence.” 
But any book which described Oriental life and scenes 
captivated his fancy, and he records the delight which he 
took in The Kuzzibagh and The Persian Adventurer, for- 
gotten masterpieces of Bailie Fraser. Any one who had 
travelled in the East was, in the eyes of young L»yard, a 
hero. When he was a boy he looked with awe upon Disraeli 
the Younger. For had not this gilded youth seen the pictured 
Orient? At the same time, he thought his hero conceited 
and unkind,—for he would not answer the questions which 
Layard put to him about his travels. “I had ventured to 
express to him,” writes Layard, “the admiration with which 
I read his descriptions of Corfu and of its orange groves: 
and to ask him if he still considered that island the most 
beautiful spot in the world. He replied, with a mocking 
laugh, that he really did not know what he had written, 
having written so much, nor could he remember whether or 
not there were orange groves in the Ionian Islands.” The 
anecdote is characteristic on either side. 


But the young Layard had to pass through a weary ap- 
prenticeship before he saw the fairy-land of his imagination. 
And the apprenticeship must have seemed all the drearier 
because he had not gone through the familiar English mill. 


| Born in France and educated for the most part in Italy, he 


was suited neither by training nor temperament for the 
study of tne law, to which he was put by his father. Moreover, 
his early life had brought him into contact with many strange 
folk. He knew men and cities by the time that most English 
boys bound their knowledge by cricket and football, and his 
uncle’s office in Gray’s Inn seemed desolate indeed. But he 
made enough progress to pass his examination, and then dis- 
covered that the law was not for him, and that if it were, he 
could best consult his taste for adventure by practising it 
in Ceylon. Ceylon, however, was but a pretext. It was 
enough for him to escape from England and the drudgery of 
a desk. 


Nor was it only in the choice of Ceylon that he showed the 
spirit of adventure. He determined to travel thither overland 
through Europe, Central Asia, and India. His plan was 
shared by Edward Mitford, who was going to Ceylon to plant 
coffee; and the two young men (Layard was but twenty-two) 
left London in July, 1859. The journey may not appear so 
hazardous to-day, but in those days it was accompanied 
with considerable danger, especially as the two travellers 
had light purses and practised rigid economy. And we like no 
episode in Layard’s career better than this bold, light-hearted 
tramp into Asia. Wherever they went, among Montenegrins 
or Bulgarians, Turks or Kurds, they were hospitably received ; 
and Layard’s narrative is always picturesque. He seems from 
the first to have been a man singularly free from national 
prejudice, and his sturdy Radicalism perhaps encouraged him 


| toa general sympathy. He was delighted with Montenegro, 


where he was amiably treated by the Vladika, and he finds no 
praise too high for the civility of the Turks. He and his 
companion had been told by Sir Charles Fellowes that they 
would run no danger whatever in Turkey. “Our experience 
in travelling through the European provinces of Turkey— 
without a servant and without any knowledge of the language,” 
writes Layard, “fully confirmed this opinion...... The 
person and property of a traveller appeared to us to be as 
safe as in England. We had certainly every reason to be well 
satisfied with all we had seen of the Turks, and we did not 
hesitate to trust ourselves amongst them in Asia.” 


The first sight of Jerusalem arouses him to an outburst of 
boyish enthusiasm. “Our joy at having accomplished so 
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much of our long and perilous journey, and at seeing at last 
the city before us after so many disappointments, was 
scarcely less than that of the pilgrim crusaders when, for the 
first time, the Holy City burst upon their view.” And 
mstantly he called to mind a fine passage in the Gerusalemme 
Inberata, which he could not quote correctly, and for which 
he was forced to leave a blank page in his notebook. And thus 
they journeyed until they reached the Tigris, which they crossed 
upon rafts made of inflated sheepskins, and within a few days 
Layard reached Mosul, and looked down upon the spot where 
he was to labour and to achieveso much. “In front of us,” he 
writes, “were the vast mounds that marked the site of ancient 
Nineveh, and covered the ruins which it was my destiny at a 
future period to discover. I was deeply moved and im- 
pressed by their desolate and solitary grandeur.” But he had 
no time to loiter, though he was already convinced that the 
mounds covered the ancient capital, and though he felt an 
intense desire to excavate them, and it was not until 
some years later that he made on this very spot the great 
discovery of his life. 

But nothing, not even Jerusalem, not even the mounds of 
Nineveh, impressed him so deeply as the first sight of palm- 
trees :-— 

“We then resumed our voyage,” he writes after leaving the 

ruin of Tekrit, “and the next day, having floated inward all 
night, came in sight, about noon, of the first grove of palms on 
the Tigris, the first that I had ever seen. Amongst these tall and 
graceful trees, and beneath their shade, were clusters of orange, 
zitron, and pomegranate trees, in the full blossom of spring. A 
gentle breeze wafted a delicious odour over the river, with the 
cooing of innumerable turtle-doves. The creaking of the water- 
wheels, worked by oxen, and the cities of the Arabs on the banks 
added life and animation to the scene. I thought I had never 
seen anything so truly beautiful, and all my ‘Arabian Nights’ 
dreams were almost more than realised.” 
There breathes the spirit of the Orient, which never lost its 
charm for Layard. Nor did his enterprise cease when he 
returned to Constantinople. It was then, indeed, that his 
most amazing adventure began. He was penniless, and with- 
out a profession in a foreign capital, and yet something 
“turned up” to his advantage at once. He had been turned 
away from the Embassy over which one day he was to preside, 
and he had written an angry letter of protest to Sir Stratford 
Canning, when the great Ambassador saw that Layard’s 
knowledge might be useful, and kept him in service in Con- 
stantinople. During the next few years Layard not only 
went upon several missions for the Ambassador, but he 
made his brilliant discoveries, wrote his famous book, and 
returned to England in a blaze of glory. His achievements 
as a politician are less interesting than his early life, and 
as his editor does not think the time has arrived to publish 
his account of his Embassies, the latter part of the work 
flags a little. But there is so much that is romantic in 
Layard’s early life that these two volumes need no excuse. 





A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEDPLE.* 
THERE can be few more difficult literary tasks than to write 
a summary of the history of a great nation. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has lately accomplished this task successfully, even 
brilliantly, for the United Kingdom ; Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
without the English writer’s potency of style, has written a 
bigger book on a less extended subject, and has not, in our 
judgment, altogether avoided the pitfall of having said either 
too much or not enough. Suchacriticism, however, would not be 
quite a just one, nor is a comparison with Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
work quite fair. The latter is of the nature of an essay, 
written with the design of expressing an emphatic judgment 
on events, tendencies, and individuals. Dr. Wilson’s work 
takes rank as a history in the usual sense, and from 
this point of view it has one very conspicuous merit, rare 
enough in any history of modern events, and particularly so 
in American political histories, that of scrupulous impartiality. 
Dr. Wilson’s language, for instance, about George III. and his 
Ministers is far more moderate than that of most British his- 
torians, and he seems to us to hold the balance evenly between 
American parties, from the early days of the Federalists and 
Republicans down to those of modern party divisions. It is 
almost impossible to decide from his pages what the writer’s 








* A History of the American People. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D., President of Princeton University. 
Brothers. (80s. net.] 


5 vols, London: Harper and 





political sympathies may be, but we fancy w : 
warmer tone in the description of Mr. Cleveland's Aint 
tion than in that of other recent Presidents; and his Be 
ences to Alexander Hamilton, a statesman fit to rank ert om 
greatest of any age or nation, show some lack of appreciat; he 
and fail to bring out the decisive part he played in the ak 
critical days of the American Union. On the whole. eka 
Dr. Wilson must be awarded the high praise of having in 
above the many controversies which are of the FB 
interest to an American citizen, but which he never permits 
to obscure the greatness of his theme; and he has succeeded 
without a word of bombast or exaggeration, in giving a tres 
and impressive picture of the most marvellously rapid 
political evolution of which human society affords an 
example. If in a history of this importance we often lon: 
for more wealth of detail, especially as to the many notabl, 
men who have guided the destinies of the Republic during 
the hundred and twenty years of its existence, the desire 
may be due to ignorance on the part of a British reader 
of facts well known to the writer's countrymen, and it must 
be admitted that minute biographical detail is incompatible 
with the scope of a general survey. The lists of authorities 
appended to each chapter show that the work, from the 
days of the exploration and colonisation of the continent 
down to our own time, is based upon exhaustive research, 
The rapid yet learned survey thus presented is calculated to 
deepen the feeling of almost superstitious wonder with which 
the denizens of the Old World have now begun to look upon 
the New. Yet the development which has been witnessed wag 
a mathematical certainty from the first. Even in the 
eighteenth century competent observers shared the confidence 
in their country which animated the founders of the American 
Republic. Fifty years later Englishmen like Cobden, Bright, 
and Goldwin Smith never tired of preaching to deaf ears the 
coming greatness of the United States, and warning Europe 
of the handicap she was imposing on herself in the competi- 
tion to come by her National Debts and armaments. Now, 
when the long foreseen crisis is upon them, indifference has 
given way to equally unreasonable panic, and Continental 
statesmen dream of fighting’ the unwelcome preponderance of 
wealth and power which has silently passed to the democracy 
of the West by anti-American Federations. It is to be 
hoped that this country will not indulge in any such pernicious 
delusions, seemingly encouraged though they be by so liberal. 
minded a thinker as Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The “ shibboleths” 
of Free-trade may have lost their power, but the logic of facts 
will prove that international trade (and the more of it the 
better) is in the long run beneficial to all parties engaged in it, 
and that the only way a nation can keep its foreign trade, or 
even its home market, is by economy and efficiency in produc- 
tion. The position, however, is not one which can be faced by 
Europe, or even by Britain, except with prudence and 
seriousness, and the American industrial invasion will 
assuredly strike a blow at the antiquated commercial policy 
of Europe similar to that dealt by the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars at her social and political organisation. 


If America seems unassailable in the field of industry, she 
is equally so, and from the same natural causes, in that of 
Empire. The oceans which mark her boundaries will prevent 
her from becoming an aggressive Power; and it will be the 
fault of Europe if she ever allows her real or imaginary 
interests on the American Continents to lead her into armed 
conflict with the United States. If they are wise, European 
nations will look with calm on the recent development of 80 
called Imperialistic tendencies in the Republic, perfectly 
normal as that development is. It is essential, at all events 
for Great Britain, whose interests upon the seas, in Canada, 
and in the West Indies imperatively counsel the most friendly 
and intimate relations with the United States, to avoid being 
made a catspaw by nations whose scarcely concealed intention it 
is to resist the policy of the Monroe doctrine. 

We have been led too far from our subject by the interest of 
such speculations as these, arising as they do from the perusal 
of a book which forces them upon the mind. To us, indeed, it 
appeals rather by the general impression it gives of resistless 
growth to mighty maturity than by the details of the story 
related, though we know of no work which a student who 
desires to acquaint himself with the course of events can 
consult with more profit than these five beautifully printed 
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y illustrated volumes. Most of that history may | 
he said to be almost a blank to English readers, though possibly 
not more of a blank than the inner history of England 
luring the nineteenth century is to Americans. After the 
splendid outburst of constructive statesmanship with which it 
opens, and which makes this period as fascinating from a 
Constitutional, and even a dramatic, point of view as any of 
those which fix the attention of mankind, a time of dreary 
flatness and of seeming deterioration follows till the new birth 
of the nation in the Civil War. Yet this also is a time of, 
extraordinary interest in a twofold aspect,—in that of the un- 
fettered growth of true popular government, and in that of 
the conquest of Nature by man. The period of reconstruction 
after the Civil War is described with great clearness, and is 
erhaps more important in the lessons it conveys than any 
other part of the book. It throws a vivid light on the limita- 
tions of a written Constitution like that of the United States, 
and it is calculated to give pause to those who imagine that 
the ravages of war and the animosities stirred by civil dissen- 
sion are likely to be healed without serious and prolonged 
effort. We may conclude this imperfect account of a fine 
historical work by quoting a passage which has brought home 
to us more than anything else the wonderful energy and 
rapidity of the growth of the continent :— 


and superbl 


“The years 1889-1890 saw six new States added to the roster of 
the Union—North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Idaho, and Wyoming—and thoughtful men perceived how sig- 
nificant a thing it was that but five Territories remained in all 
the broad continent, with scattered Reservations here and there in 
the farther West set apart for red men. In 1889 the Govern- 
ment had purchased of the tribes even a part of the Indian 
Territory which lay within the circle of Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Texas, to be thrown open to white settlers,—the fairest portion 
of it, Oklahoma, the beautiful land which lay almost at its 
heart; and allthe country had heard how mad a rush there had 
been across its borders to secure its coveted acres. A host of 
settlers fifty thousand strong had encamped upon its very 
boundary lines to await the signal to go in and take possession. 
At noon on the 22nd of April, 1889, at the sound of a bugle blown 
to mark the hour set by the President’s proclamation the waiting 
multitudes surged madly in, and the Territory was peopled in a 
single day. It was the old familiar process of first occupation 
and settlement carried out as if in a play, the story of the nation’s 
making in a brief epitome.” 





' Kaffirs who were among the troops as having behaved badly and 


cruelly to women and children, but the only definite charge is 
that they were employed by the British officers in removing 
“blankets and more or less everything that the women had 
by them” from houses which were ordered to be burnt or 
destroyed. Again and again she mentions “ cruel orders” 
issued against herself, but they were almost invariably rescinded 
in deference to her expostulations. Her testimony on this point 
is all the more valuable because it is reluctant. Yet it would 
be unjust to deny her the virtue of magnanimity. Lord 
Methuen had, for reasons which this narrative goes a very 
long way to justify, “evicted” her from her home. She 
found it difficult to forgive him, yet when he was captured 
by her husband and she went to see him, her natural 
kindliness prevailed :— 

“T arrived at the laager in the afternoon, and there I found an 
enormous crowd of men and animals. I asked my husband if 
really Lord Methuen were here. ‘ Yes,’ he answered ; ‘it is the 
man who sent you out of Lichtenburg.’ ‘Then I shall go and see 
him, I said. I went with my daughter, and we found him, 
quartered with a few tents and waggons, a little distance from 
the laager. When I got there, one of our people...... said 
that he did not want to see any visitors. Yes, that I could well 
understand, that it was not pleasant for him to see the Boers. 
All the same, when he heard that I was there, he said that I 
might come in—that he would like to see me. I went into his 
tent; there lay-the great, strong man wounded above the knee; 
right through the bone. When I had come in he begged me 
to forgive him for all the annoyance he had caused me, and he 
asked if I had suffered much discomfort from all that running 
away. ‘No,’ I said, ‘it all went much better than I had ex- 
pected. I did not even have to do my best to escape from 
falling into your hands.’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I have done my best 
to catch you.’ And so we ‘chaffed’ each other. As it was a 
difficult position for both of us, I asked him if his leg were 
hurting him very much. He said, ‘No, not very much. ‘Then 
it won’t be a good thing for us,’ I said,‘if your leg gets cured 
so quickly, then you will come and shoot at us again.” He 
laughed and said, ‘No, I am going away, and I will not shoot at 
you any more. Then he told me all about Lichtenburg, and how 
things were going there, and he said that my houses were still 
unharmed. I said, ‘But my dwelling-house has been destroyed.’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘that had to be broken down. General De La. 
Rey might have been coming to it some fine morning and firing 
at me out of it. That was why it had to be broken down. Then 
he told me how glad he was to be able to go back to Klerksdorp, 
and he asked me to let the telegram to his wife be sent off as 
quickly as possible. ‘Then, as I also wanted to send a telegram to 





MRS. DE LA REY’S WANDERINGS.* 
“My father,’ writes Mrs. De La Rey, whose little book is not 
one of the least interesting contributions to the literature of the 
war, “ was one of the Voortrekkers of the Transvaal, and he 
went then to live in Lichtenburg, where I remained from my 
fourth year till the day I was driven away by the war.” That 
sentence strikes the keynote of this simple record of the writer's 
experiences during the war. Her outlook is circumscribed, as 
is inevitable in the case of one who has lived from childhood 
to middle age in a country district of the Orange River Colony ; 
but as the impressions of a capable, courageous, and deeply 
religious woman, a devoted wife and mother, and an unflinch- 
ing believer in the justice of the cause of her race, these artless 
pages must command the unqualified respect of all British 
readers. It has long been recognised as a special trait of the 
Boers that, though under a patriarchal system, their womenfolk 
exercise a more powerful influence than in many more 
advanced and highly civilised communities. Such a record 
as this renders this apparent anomaly not only intel- 
ligible, but natural. The force of the Boer resistance was 
immensely strengthened by the endurance and tenacity of 
their women. Some of them, as we know, actually figured in 
the fighting line; but even more effective was the assistance 
rendered by such women as Mrs. De La Rey, who, though 
continually forced to “ move on,” constantly contrived to keep 
in touch with their husbands on commando, and, on occasion, 
to provide them with shelter, rest, food, and, above all, the 
stimulus of their own indomitable confidence. Yet there is 
no trace of the virago or the Amazon in this fragment of 
autobiography, nor do we find any evidences of vehement racial 
antipathy. By far the hardest things in it are said of the 
writer’s own compatriots who surrendered before the close of 
hostilities. From beginuing to end there is not one serious 
specific allegation against the British troops of ill-treat- 
ment of the Boer women. Mrs. De La Rey speaks of the 








* A Woman's Wanderings and Trias during the Angto-Boer War. By Mrs. 


my children in Pretoria, I told him that he must take good care 
of it and forward it, so that they too should be sure to get it. 
Yes, he said, he would not fail to do so. And he was true to his 
word; for when I met my children later they said they had 
received it. Then it grew late—and it was time to return. I 
wished him a speedy recovery.” 


In regard to the settlement the attitude of the writer may 
be regarded as one of reluctant acquiescence or resignation 
rather than of reconciliation. In illustration of this we may 
quote the passage which describes the beginning of the move- 
ment which led to the Vereeniging Conference :— 


“The brave burghers were having a bitterly hard life of it at 
that time and their families were in great want. Nevertheless, 
they would not abandon their rights. They were determined to 
go on fighting for their freedom and their rights. These brave 
men were depending, not on their strength, but on their rights. 
It was a very grave question to consider. They had struggled 
for so long; they had given up wives and children, and all that 
a man holds most precious; there might be thousands of the 
enemy rising up against their small band, and even shutting 
them in on every side; nevertheless, they had long since grown 
to be convinced that it was not they who were fighting, but a 
Power superior to the might of man. But many had been killed 
or taken, so that they were greatly weakened, especially of late. 
And worst of all were the defections and treachery. When a 
man behaves treacherously it is a terrible thing. For only 
think to what all that has brought them. Some became 
traitors; too spiritless to help their own people, they were 
courageous enough to take up arms to help the English; on 
all thése rests the guilt of their brothers’ blood. The result 
was to render those who held on still more steadfast and 
to teach them still greater abhorrence of treachery and of 
bad faith. As they had struggled and suffered for so long, and 
it had not pleased God to deliver them into the hard of their 
enemy, they did not wish to be themselves the ones todoit. And 
I was entirely at one with them, for their stcry and mine were 
one and the same. It still remains inexplicable to me how for 
seventeen months I had been able to fly with my children, many 
a day not knowing what to do. It is often hard and difficult to 
‘trek’ round with so many children and not to be able to get 
clothes and other necessaries for them. And yet I was able to 
say every day, ‘The Lord has helped me and strengthened me, 
i:zke He helped the widow of Zarephath, so that her cruse never 
taiied her, but always remained full.’ Often as I lay in bed at 





‘General) De La Rey. ‘Translated by Lucy Hotz. Llustrated, London: 
Fisher Unwin, (2s, 6d.) ; 


night, feeling so depressed by the thought of what would come of 
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it all, did I repeat Hymn 22, ‘ Rest, my soul, thy God is King,’ | 


and the last verse, ‘ Your God is King, be contented with your 
lot.’ And every day the Lord strengthened me in this manner, 
so that I had no right to be faithless. And it was the same with 
our people. They went on with their meetings, and every time 
they decided to persevere and not give up. Everywhere it was 
the same. I thought, ‘Who is it that makes the burghers so 
strong? It is beyond man’s comprehension?’ Yet if one re- 
members the place of Golgotha, then one can better understand. 
That the Saviour must suffer so much, and yet be innocent, was a 
difficult thing for His disciples to understand at the time. It was 
known throughout the world that the Saviour must die, and 
undergo the most cruel treatment, but men could not tell why it 
should be. And we do not know why this people should suffer so 
bitterly ; some day we shall learn the reason.” 

Throughout all her wanderings Mrs. De La Rey was accom- 
panied by her four youngest children—handsome, vigorous 
little people, to judge by their photographs—and it is pleasant 
to learn that though at times tried by the hardships they 
underwent, they often thoroughly enjoyed their life on the 
veld, and, on the whole, came off better than the elders. Of 
her youngest boy, Gabriel Johannes, aged six, there is a 
charming picture on p. 139, with the following commentary :— 

“He often used to say to the English soldiers, ‘ Hands up,’ and 
then they would laugh at him. It was a pleasure to him to be 
flying away ; whenever we had been long in one place, he would 
say, ‘I wish we had to run away again; not from the “ khakis,” 
but just so as to be driving.” When he heard that the burghers 
had to give up their arms, he said, ‘I am not going to give my 
gun to “khakis”; I would rather break it in pieces ; the “ khakis” 
shall never have it.’ There he has it in his hand.” 

Gabriel Johannes has evidently the makings of a fine man in 
him, as might be expected from the child of such parents. 

We need only say in conclusion that if this little book does 
not lend much encouragement to those who look for a speedy 
reconcilement or fusion between the races, it should prove at 
least extremely valuable to all who wish to understand the Boer 
character. And further, we can honestly wish that it may 
have the widest possible circulation amongst all foreigners 
who have been led to believe in the atrocities calumniously 
laid to the charge of the British soldiers during the war. 
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A CASTLE IN SPAIN.* 

WE are glad to recognise in A Castle in Spain the partial 
emancipation of its author from the tyranny of a mannerism 
which threatened to confine his readers to a literary coterie. 
Weare far from wishing to deprecate the patient quest of the 
sovereign word, or to condemn the employment, within limits, 
of a decorative style. But it is possible to carry disdain for 
saying a plain thing in a plain way too far, and Mr. Capes 
in some of his recent work showed a distinct tendency to 
transgress the border-line which divides ornament from ex- 
travagance and epigram from enigma. The choice of his 
themes undoubtedly lent him some excuse for this attitude, 
since neither in plot, incident, nor characterisation has 
he any traffic with the commonplace. A writer who can 
transport his readers from the realms of actuality is 
always welcome, but there seemed to be some danger lest 
this valuable gift should be neutralised by an over-studied 
eccentricity, and even violence, of expression. That danger, if 
we may judge by the volume before us, isno longer acute; the 
manner no longer dominates the matter, but is in harmony 
with it. Our attention is no longer distracted by Mr. 
Capes’s feats of word- jugglery from the course of the narrative. 
In a word, the story is not only far easier, but much more 
enjoyable, to read by reason of the greater simplicity of the 
style. When occasion requires, Mr. Capes can “screw his 
divine theorbo six notes higher,’ but the tension is not so 
continuous, and his pyrotechnics are all the more effective 
from the intervals that separate the displays. 

Eschewing “actuality,” and always attracted by the more 
picturesque and dramatic possibilities of a bygone age, Mr. 
Capes has chosen for the time of his story the last decade of 
the eighteenth and the first of the nineteenth centuries. The 
narrator and hero spends the first few years of his life in 
France in the neighbourhood of Arles, the foster-child of good 
country folk, dimly conscious of the mystery of his noble 
parentage. Thence he is summoned to England by a French 
lady, the widow of an English Baronet, and adopted by her to 





be the companion of her acknowledged son. From England 
after a while Lady Lois, a passionate intrigante who hag devoted 
her fortune and energies to the Bourbon cause, passes to th 
Continent to cast in her lot with the émigrés. Thus the ti 
shifts from Arles to the South Coast ef England, and ‘ada 
to Berlin and the Low Countries; but wherever we oo the 
atmosphere is charged with excitement and suspense and 8Us 
picion, and thestage is crowded with strange and sinister figures 
adventurers and schemers and spies, poisoners and assassins 
And over all hang the mystery and romance of Robin’s birth, 
complicated by such minor mysteries as the understandin, 
between his beautiful and distinguished mother and her 
vulgar intendant, M. Raton Nagle. Historic personages and 
royalties flit across the scene, and when the scene finally 
shifts to Spain the story culminates in a set of incidents } 

: ; y 
turns melodramatic and macabre, but always heightened by 
the manner of their telling, which can hardly fail to provide 
the normally constituted reader with a new thrill, [y 
the free, picturesque, and fantastic handling of history Mr. 
Capes shows himself an apt disciple of the great Dumas,— 
indeed, ofall the numerous English writers who have of late 
years essayed to wear the giant’s robe, we are inclined to think 
that he is most imbued with the essential spirit of the original, 
The character of the arch-traitor, M. de Vaux, “ debonair, 
joyous and wicked,” is conceived and developed with unflagging 
vigour and genuine gusto, though we are glad to find that 
Mr. Capes is sufficiently old-fashioned to award the villain his 
deserts, and release hero and heroine from the network of 
peril in which they seem inextricably involved. Mr. Capes’s 
resourceful inventiveness cannot be adequately illustrated within 
the compass of a short review. But by way of illustrating the 
peculiar qualities and defects of his style, his powers of 
description, and his bizarre imagination, we may give the 
passage which opens the sixth chapter of this exciting 
romance :— 

“T was thirteen when Mrs. Van Roost and her daughter Esther 
took up their residence in Hythe, a waterside village some three 
miles by road from our gates. Mrs. Van Roost was a clergyman’s 
widow in depressed circumstances, a distant connection of the late 
Sir James, and I think she came to settle near us—a more intimate 
patron having lately disappointed her in his decease—with the 
design to play upon Lady Lois the whole part, invulnerable in its 
abjectness, of a poor relation. In herself she was insignificance 
embodied, though a little belied by an expression as if her teeth 
were always on edge from sour grapes. Her apparent claim to 
distinction of any sort was in mothering Esther; yet her life—of 
genteel poverty in many lands—had not been void of lustre. 
Her husband, a sporting missionary, had been devoured by South 
Sea cannibals, and a very remarkable relic of him survived in a 
thigh-bone, beautifully carved into a back-scratcher, which had 
been recovered by a punitive expedition, and presented years after 
to the widow. She has shown me this pathetic implement with 
gloating tears in her eyes. I think she regarded it as her passe- 
partout, her key to social consideration. Like Samson, she 
triumphed over the Philistines with her bone. She had generally 
a taste for bones, indeed, and kept her baby-girl’s first teeth, 
the whole twenty of them, set into a dainty barbaric bangle. The 
memory of that bracelet, odd as it may seem, is always a little 
pathetic to me. Mother and daughter were announced for the 
tirst time one wintry afternoon when I was sitting alone with my 
mistress. I looked up, to see a little anxious, yellow physiognomy 
with sharp eyes conning us propitiatory from the threshold. A 
great black-velvet bonnet, streaming drapery to the waist, held 
this apparition, and the most attenuated form continued it to the 
floor. But over its shoulder, as the moon looks round a crag, 
showed a ghost of a different complexion—something as much out 
of the common, but infinitely contrasted—a vision of the loveliest 
serene face crowned with a coquettish hat then much in vogue, 
and called, I think, a paysanne. Seeing this vision, my heart 
fluttered out to it, like the dove from the ark to a new world 
never, as it thought, to return.” 








In Piccadilly. By Benjamin Swift. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
Whether orno “ Benjamin Swift” intends this story as an elaborate 
skit on a certain stamp of society novel, or whether he really means 
to “lash the vices of the aristocracy,” the book undoubiedly is 
amazingly funny. There is an ancient Scottish Laird called the 
Bargarran, who hires a positive palace in Piccadilly, wherein he 
proceeds for the benefit of his son to lead the luxurious life of the 
gay world. The villain of the piece is Bargarran’s valet, a weird 
gentleman who goes about in livery, and he, together with what 
is technically known as a “ hall-boy,” apparently form the whole 
staff of men-servants at Bargarran House. ‘There is a house- 
keeper, and we are informed that “the other servants were an 
English boy ” (the hall-boy spoken of above), “two maids, and s 
French man-cook who came in for the day.” Now this is 
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rather mean-spirited “yiotous living.” If we are to 
4 te novel of gilded vice, we demand that at least a 
= complement of domestics should preside over it. 
i is the Bargarran’s groom-of-the-chambers, butler, under- 
ae ke., &e., &e.? However, Dalbiaec, the wicked liveried 
valet, is quite enough for the Bargarran to manage, for that 
Laird when in need of ready cash borrows it from Dalbiac, 

Yes, but this livery shall 





ho promptly exclaims :—“ ‘ Sacr 


po off. And if I lend you money, I'll sit at your table, 
Bargarran !” The old man looked at him appealingly, and the 


inversion of their relations was an accomplished fact. _They 
were in Bargarran’s bedroom, and Dalbiac began to divest himself 
of his livery. He flung waistcoat and jacket on the floor, and 
kicked at the buttons.” The hero and heroine, and all the other 
personages of the drama, conduct themselves habitual! y with the 
utmost impropriety, and when (the scene having shifted to the 

Highlands) things get a little too bad, the Bargarran in his bed- 

room calls out at the top of his voice all night long, “ My God! 

My God!” In the end the injured husband shoots himself by 

mistake when aiming at his wife’s lover, and we are told that “ it was 

only Bargarran who felt a single complete emotion that night.” 

What this dark saying means “ Benjamin Swift” may know, but 

we confess it is beyond us. The book is supremely absurd, and 

not a little nasty in intention; but it is all so overdrawn and 
overcoloured that the nastiness is innocuous, and nothing but 
the absurdity abides in the mind of the reader. 

The Intriguers. 3y Thomas Cobb. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.) 
—Mr. Cobb’s intriguers play their game to some purpose, and 
provide an innocent but unattractive gentleman with a very in- 
convenient wife at a critical moment. The whole book, however, 
is so slight that it is difficult to take much interest in deceived 
or deceivers. The heroine is a young lady who might be interest- 
ing if we heard more about her, but the story is so shadowy that 
it leaves very little impression as to her or any oné else on the 
minds of its readers. 

The Transit of the Red Dragon. By Eden Phillpotts. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Eden Phillpotts dedicates his book of 
stories to “the Human Boy,” who will doubtless enjoy them. 
But why will not this author, who can be when he chooses a 
master of humour, give us some more stories not dedicated to 
“the Human Boy,” but about him? Of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
previous volume of delightful stories of boy life we can say with 
absolute truth that we hear “they want more,’—the “they” 
being all parents and lovers of children who are worth counting. 
Of the present book it remains to be said that the best adventures 
arein the second story, which gives its name to the little collection. 

A Red, Red Rose. By Katharine Tynan. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.) 
—This book has been something of a disappointment. We 
expected to find a gracious and pleasant story of the “‘ Handsome 
Brandons” kind, but have not found it. Two Americans buy 
a house which the owners have been compelled to sell; that 
serves as a sort of prologue to a tale compounded of love-making 

and religion. here is a ridiculous old Duchess who makes 
fiannel petticoats for dwellers on the Equator. That is a thread- 
bare bit of humour; if we are to have ridicule of the not too 
numerous people who try to. do ‘a little good, something better 
might be invented. The Duchess has a very high-minded 
daughter who is received into the Roman Church,—not exactly 
a suitable incident for a novel. Then there is an adrirable 
parson, of a nondescript kind; the “red rose,” his daughter, and 
her lover, whose story is not a little tangled ; and so forth. There 
is sure to be something good in what “ Katharine Tynan” writes; 
but this is not her best quality of work. 

Abraham’s Sacrijice. By Gustaf Janson. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Janson, who is, we see, a Swede, dislikes war in general. 
That is quite natural. Sweden has nothing to gain by war, and 
has, no Imperial questions to face. But what if Norway were 
violently to break up the union ? We doubt whether the Swedes, 
who have not forgotten Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XILI., 
would not draw the sword. Then Mr. Janson especially dislikes 
war as waged by the British. Has he had experience of it? The 
tule is published without a word of explanation, and contains 
some odious things about our troops. On what authority are 
they told? Probably on the lying reports of German and French 
jownals; possibly on the calumnies of our own Pro-Boers, the 
“methods of barbarism” talk which responsible politicians were 
not ashamed to encourage. We do not care to go into the details 
of the story. .Any one who wishes to see the novelist at his best 
or his worst—as the reader may regard it—should look at 
pp. 78-94, Imagine an English clergyman pointing in the midst 


Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse. By Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
(John Lane. 6s.)—The reader should not be discouraged by the 
first pages of this story. The style of the earlier part is, to be 
quite candid, somewhat fatiguing. “The flames had quenched 
the stars ”—the author is describing a village burnt by Indians— 
“and all the place was a red dusk in which men tasted fire and 
blood.” But when we get to the real course of the tale the style. 
though never simple, becomes, so to speak, more businesslike. 
The story itself it is difficult to criticise without unfairly reveal- 
ing the author’s secret. We must be content with saying that it 
is well conceived. The “Cornet” is a very difficult study, well 
worked out, though necessarily out of the range of ordinary sym- 
pathy. Fitzroy O’Neill, the chivalrous spy, we do not quite 
understand; his sister Eileen is a finely drawn figure. On the 
whole, the cynical Flynt is our favourite, and we are always glad 
when he intervenes to relieve the excessive tension of the situa- 
tion. Cornet Strong is a tale of no little power. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART BOOKS. 

Pintoricchio. By Corrado Ricci. Translated by Florence 
Simmonds. (W. Heinemann. £5 5s.)—There are two ways of 
writing books dealing with Renaissance artists. One kind might 
be called the method of the outside, the other that of the inside. 
By the outside we mean a book in which a vast amount of labour 
is expended in collecting every possible piece of information 
gathered from contemporary documents, contracts, wills, and 
archives, civic and ecclesiastic. If the work discussed be a fresco 
the amount paid for lime and scaffolding is often treated at as 
great a length as is the subject of the painting, while the history 
of the period and the important characters of the time come in 
for liberal discussion. Of this style of biography is the work 
before us, and of its kind it is admirable. The learned author, 
who is Director of the Brera at Milan, shows that he has left no 
stone unturned in his search after information. Though we 
admire the knowledge and the industry displayed, we feel that the 
real significance of Pintoricchio as a painter is a little left on one 
side. This fascinating, if limited, artist seems to sum up in 
his work the romantic story-telling elements of the quattrocenio. 
Though akin to Perugino in some things, it is to Carpaccio that 
his art is most nearly related. Insignificant-looking and deaf, 
content to work unceasingly for every sort of patron, Pinto- 
ricchio accomplished an amazing amount of work. He was 
possessed with a marvellous instinct for decoration, and seemed 
capable of covering walls with an infimty of lovely and gorgeous 
things. We are not deeply moved by his art, but are always. 
delighted; for few other painters place at our disposal such a 
wealth of romantic story-telling. Signor Ricci gives a most in- 
teresting history of the Borgia appointments, which only of 
recent years have become accessible, and of the efforts made 
to counteract the effects of time and scandalous neglect. The 
rooms are perhaps the painter’s greatest works, and when one 
considers their origin and the difference between the childlike 
grace and simplicity of the decorations and the ferocious wicked- 
ness of the people for whose pleasure they were painted, the 
contrast is truly striking. Though it seems strange that a Borgia 
should have cared for such gentle beauty, there is nothing in 
the work which reproves vice and holds up a mirror to show man 
what he really is. A wicked voluptuary would not feel that 
Pintori¢chio’s work was ever a criticism, as he would have felt 
had Signorelli or Mantegna been the decorator. The beautiful 
circular Madonna in the Sala de Santi has just that touch of 
worldly “sweetness which would have prevented it from being 
too remote from the Lady Lucrezia. The artist was an admirable 
portrait-painter, and the horrible features of Alexander VI. are 
painted with rare power. The illustrations in this book are so 








numerous as to give a wonderfully complete view of the painter’s 
work,» special feature being the large plates of portions of frescos. 
This English version reads smoothly, and in no way suggests a 
translation, 

Lettering in Ornament. By Lewis F. Day. (Batsford. 5s.) 
In all ages lettering has taken a prominent part in decorative 
art, agd few things will spoil otherwise good ornament so quickly 
as badly-designed letters. Nor is the designing of the letters all; 
the spacing and proportions are equally important. Mr. Day 
teaches not only theoretically, but by a large number of examples 
drawn with catholicity of taste from a great variety of sources. 
The Gothic artists seem to delight in the fantastic shapes their 
letters take so easily, while the Italians like to make their 





of his sermon and saying :—“See that widow over there! How 
proudly she carries her head, although her husband has fallen on 
the battlefield ! ” 


inscriptions clear and well balanced. There is a beautiful example 
of this given from Luca della Robbia. 
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That most useful directory of art and artists, The Year’s Art 
(Hutchinson and Co., 3s. 6d.), makes its twenty-fourth annual ap- 
pearance. The work of compilation has been well done by Mr. 
Carter, and contains a great deal of information as to picture 
galleries, art schools, and museums. 

The Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. (The Unit Library. 1s. 4d.) 
—This translation is that of Roscoe, which we are told has been 
compared with the original and, where needful, revised. This 
text has been prepared for the general reader rather than for the 
student. Cellini was one of the few Renaissance artists who seem 
to have shared in the vices and violence of the time. Nowhere 
can we see a better picture of the phenomenon of a man who 
entirely separates religion and morality. Cellini was religious in 
the sense of believing, but his faith had no sort of effect on his 
conduct, and the disparity never seems to havestruck him. Thus 
the book is of great interest psychologically, while as a story of 
adventure and as a gossiping account of the arts just after the 
golden age it has no superior. 

Ancient Greek Sculptors. By Helen Edith Lodge. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—The object of this book is educational, and aims 
at giving beginners a survey of the rise and fall of Greek art. It 
is pleasantly written, but deals too much with the historical and 
archaeological side of the subject. Ina book of this kind there 
ought to be some attempt to explain the Greek artist’s attitude 
towards form. To talk about “repose” vaguely is not very 
illuminating. An explanation and comparison of ideals of form 
would have been more useful. The Greeks always dealt with 
generalised and abstract forms. Until a student realises how 
many characteristic minor details are eliminated on purpose he is 
often puzzled by the difference between a Greek statue and a 
human being. 








CONSTRUCTIVE AND PREVENTIVE PHILANTHROPY. 

Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. By Joseph Lee. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This book is a kind of 
digest of American philanthropic effort, aud may prove, we 
think, very useful to those engaged in similar work both in 
London and the country. The philanthropic agencies work- 
ing among children in New York are many and successful, 
and the accounts here given of boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs, 
children’s savings - banks, country holiday associations, &c., 
are not only full of valuable hints, but are really very enter- 
taining reading. The writer makes a great point of “vacation 
schools,’ which have lately been tried on this side of the 
Atlantic also. American vacation schools offer the children 
three hours’ light work and improving amusement under 
suitable leadership daily, and they do not lack scholars. Much 
more effort is made in New York than in London to supply 
school-children with playgrounds. The ingenious invention of 
the American has got over, to some extent, the difficulty pre- 
sented by lack of space. Mr. Lee describes some “recreation 
piers” built over wharves in New York where the children play 
high above the water. One or two chapels also have set a good 
example by placing sandheaps in their yards wherein children 
ean dig and play and imagine themselves on a beach. The roofs 
of many schools are also used as playgrounds. We recommend 
Mr. Lee’s book to all who are interested in its subject. 








Froissart’s Modern Chronicles, 1902. Told and Pictured by F. 
C. Gould. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—This, the second series of 
Mr. Gould’s Froissart, is as delightful as the first. The pictures 
are equally happy, and we should say equally good-tempered, 
though possibly the outsider is not so competent a judge on that 
point as the statesmen caricatured. Perhaps the most delightful 
picture of all is the King going out hunting with the Emperor 
of Almaine. The King is accompanied by all his Ministers, 
many of whom are falling off or hanging round their horses’ 
necks in the agonies of the chase. The letterpress is as good 
as the pictures, and we congratulate Mr. Gould most heartily 
on his achievement. Any one who wants a good laugh cannot 
do better than get the book. And by all means let special 
attention be paid to the exquisitely humorous picture entitled 
“Sir John Froissart Converseth on the Way with Augustine de 
Birrell.” 

A World’s Shrine. By Virginia W. Johnson. (Gay and Bird. 
6s. net.)—Miss Johnson, who is an expert in matters Italian, gives 
us a pleasant little volume about the Lake of Como. She tells 
something about the past of the place and about the present. In 
the past the chief figure is the Younger Pliny, certainly one of the 
most pleasing of Roman notables, and to be seen in his best aspect 
in this his native region. As for the present, we have sketches of 
the dwellers by the lake, the fisherman, for instance, and the 
very lovely hostess of the little hostelry on the western shore. 








Then there are descriptions of scenery. Altogether, it is a 
book to read. But it is to be wished that Miss Johnson’ ba 
asked some Latin scholar to look over her pages. What are 
to make of this: “C. Plinius, son of a sister and [sic] lee 
Cecilio, a very ancient and noble family of Greek origin, belon = 
to the Diumvirus of the Colony Julia Equestria ” ? ig 

Cassell’s New French Dictionary, Revised and Considerab) 
Enlarged by James Boielle, B.A. (Cassell and Co., 7s. 64, a 
10s. 6d.), is in two parts, French-English running to five hundreg 
and ninety-five pages, and English-French running to six hundreq 
and sixteen. M. Boielle prefixes some Prolegomena relating ty 
grammar and pronunciation, and gives a table of comparative 
weights and measures. We miss “Live,” the French equivalent 
for the historian whom we call “Livy.” The name has, we take 
it, as much authority as Tacite for “Tacitus.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury: his Life as Told by Old 
English Writers. Arranged by Bernard Ward. (Sands and Co, 6s, 
net.)—The plan of this work is to give quotations from contem. 
porary or nearly contemporary chronicles, early documents bear. 
ing on the life and character of the saint, and the like. It igg 
convenient plan. We see the man as he appeared to his contem. 
poraries. It is true that we do not find the judicial temper 
among these writers. This is not very common now, and it was 
very rare then. Some of Mr. Ward’s authorities are friendly to 
the saint, others are hostile. It is not easy to strike the balance 
between them, but something like an approximately true estimate 
can be arrived at. St. Edmund’s episcopate, judged from the 
practical point of view, was not a success. It began well enough, 
for he and his friends brought Henry III. for a time to wiser 
counsels. Then came the marriage with Eleanor, and with it 
the influence of foreign advisers. Afterwards, unhappily, arose 
a fierce quarrel with the monks of Canterbury. Both sides 
appealed to Rome, which was, of course, only too glad to 
seize the opportunity of increasing its power. Then the Arch- 
bishop had serious differences with the Papal Legate; with the 
King he had long ceased to be a persona grata. Finally, he left 
England, and died in the same year at Soissy, whither he had 
retired for change of air from Pontigny. The story of what 
happened between his death and his canonisation is very curious, 
A prudent biographer of the twentieth century would certainly 
prefer to have it told by others than to tell it himself. As to the 
rights and wrongs of the disputes in which the Archbishop was 
engaged, it is not for any one to speak with certainty. It is not 
unlikely that he was a man of irritable temper, a defect which 
the ascetic life sometimes increases. An ascetic he was of the 
severest type, with ideals that hardly suit modern ways, as when 
“he would never at all suffer his head or body to be washed,’— 
unless, indeed, this means that he preferred to do it him- 
self, as, to the astonishment of all around him, he persisted 
in taking off his own shoes. The temper comes out when, 
in bidding farewell to England, he cursed the Countess 
Eleanor (of Montfort) and her offspring. That was _ hardly 
Christian. But the compiler of the volume for once lets us see 
his own feeling in the matter, for he refers us to an author who 
relates how the “prophecy was fulfilled.” The Countess Eleanor 
was the King’s sister, and had when a widow made under the 
direction of St. Edmund a vow of celibacy. Notwithstanding 
this, she married Simon de Montfort, to the lasting displeasure of 
the saint. The Pope, however, took a different view of the 
matter, for he gave the Earl a dispensation. 


Archbishop Temple. By Charles H. Dant. (Walter Scott 
Publishing Company. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Dant has had certain 
local advantages for observing the Archbishop’s life and work; he 
has drawn discreetly from other available sources; and he has 
certainly lost no time in giving the public the benefit of his 
observations and collections. We shall probably have an 
authorised Life of Dr. Temple in due course; meanwhile thie 
volume will be found interesting and useful. 


Clare College Letters and Documents. By J. R. Wardale, M.A’ 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) —These documents refer, for the most 
part, to the seventeenth century, and throw, not unfrequently, 4 
curious light on matters academical. There are, for instance, the 
repeated efforts to secure the election of Fellows and Scholars on 
other grounds, it may be presumed, than competence. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson was a frequent suitor for such favours. Again, 
we find two Bishops, Ely (Gunning) and Salisbury (Seth Ward), 
combining to push a candidate at the request of their brother- 
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Bishop of Chester (Pearson). Bishop Gunning makes two other 


requests of the same kind. Elsewhere we find the Vice-Chan- 
cellor giving some one leave to beg for money to ransom his son 
from the Turks. He raised £117s. In 1656 the undergraduates 
protest against the College fare. The rolls, they complain, 
were small (although the price of corn had fallen), the beer 

was very thin (tenuem admodum), the meat tasteless, high, and 
badly cooked. They beg that the baker, butcher, and creatures 
of that sort (hwiusmodi homunciones) may be hindered from 


imposing on them. 





Some Results of Boarding-out Poor Law Children. By the Rev. 
W. P. Trevelyan. (P. S. King and Son. 2s, net.)— Mr. Trevelyan 
tells in the plainest and simplest fashion the results of the 
hoarding-out system as it has been worked, largely under his 
personal supervision, for thirty-odd years past at Calverton, in 
Bucks. He gives particular cases; he has many successes to 
relate; he does not hide the failures. But the failures are few, 
far fewer, certainly, than there w ould have been had the children 
been kept in the Union, and sent out thence to situations. The 
weak-minded are, of course, the difficulty in this, as they are in 
every system. One can only say that even they have a better 
chance in the family life to which they are thus introduced than 
they would have sotherwise. One of the most striking things in the 
book is the evidence of the benefit to the foster-parents, shown 
time after time in the disinterested affection to their charges 
which is often developed in them. Long after the actual relation 
has ceased the affection remains. Sometimes ipisshown at the 
cost of no little self-sacrifice. Mr. Trevelyan remembers only one 
case of really bad treatment by foster-parents. 


Andreapolis: being Writings in Praise of St. Andrews. Chosen 
and Edited by Professor Knight. (D. Douglas. 3s. net.)—Pro- 
fessor Knight, after an introduction from his own pen, gives us 
Sir A. Geikie’s brief account of the prehistoric condition and 
geological features of the St. Andrews region, and following this 
between fifty and sixty passages from Jasper Laet de Borchloen 
(1491) to Andrew Carnegie (1902). Defoe, Walter Scott, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Dean Stanley Andrew Lang, “A. K. H. B.,” Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, and the Duke of Argyll are among the writers 
quoted. 


What I Saw at Bethesda. By C. Sheridan Jones. (Brimley 
Johnson. 1s. net.)—This pamphlet contains a statement of the 
quarrymen’s case in the great Bethesda dispute. It is not within 
our province to pronounce an opinion. It is enough to notice the 
appearance of the pamphlet, with the caution that it must be read 
in the light of the sworn evidence given in the case of “ Lord 
Penrhyn v. Parry.” 


The Stock Exchange Oficial Intelligence for 1903. Vol. XXI. 
Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. 
(Spottiswoode and Co. 50s.)—This huge volume, which shows a 
not inconsiderable increase over its predecessor of 1902, is beyond 
any analysis of ours. We may direct attention, however, to the 
special articles on “Company Law in 1902” (written, of course, 
before the latest “London and Globe” developments), “ National 
Debts of the World,” “Colonial Finance and Development,” 
“Indian Finance,” “ Municipal and County Finance,” and “ British 
Railways,” as also to the “Liquidation List.” It includes all 
companies that have gone into liquidation in twelve years (1891- 
1902), and makes the number to be about four thousand four 
hundred. 


In the series of “ Tudor Translations,” edited by W. E. Henley 
(David Nutt, 6 vols., £410s.), we have The English Bible: Translated 
out of the Original Tongues by the Commandment of King James I. 
Vol. I., Genesis to Joshua. The plan has been to print in para- 
graphs, to distinguish by type between prose and poetry, to print 
the chapter headings in the margin, to omit the references, and to 
give the various renderings as foot-notes. The edition followed 
is the “Great He Bible” (so called from the “he” in Ruth iii. 15). 
All the italics are printed as roman type. This is a very handsome 
edition. 








New Epirrons.—In the “ Biographical Edition of the Works of 
Charles Dickens” (Chapman and Hall, 3s. 6d. per vol.), we have 
received Vols, XIII. and XIV., Little Dorrit and Christmas Stories. 
As to Little Dorrit, one reads with some surprise that “it still 
holds its own.” Not a few readers who are never tired of the 
earlier books, down to “ David Copperfield,” have not been able 
to get through it. As to the stories, we have some interesting 
details. “ Mugby Junction ” reached a sale of two hundred and fifty 
thousand by December 27th (1866).——Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart. By Andrew Lang. (Longmansand Co. 7s. 6d. net.) Songs 
and Verses. By G.J.Whyte-Melville. (Ward and Lock. 2s.) 
The Law of Copyright. By T. E. Scrutton, K.C. (W. Clowes and 

















Sons. 15s.)\——James and Molé’s French Dictionary. Rewritten and 
Enlarged by Louis Tolhausen and George Payn,. assisted by 
E. Heymann. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)——Two on a Tower, 
and The Woodlanders. By T.Hardy. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—@—— 
Adamson (R.), The Development of Modern Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo 
W. Blackwood) net * 0 
Althaus (B.), Advice to Pupils and Teachers of the Violin ...... (“Strad”) 2/6 
Appleby’s Illustrated Handbook of Machinery, Section 5, 8vo.........(Spon) 5/0 
Beaten ey in Italy (The): a Guide, er 8vo . -.(Gaze) net 3/6 
Bell (R. S. W.), J. O. Jones and how He Earned his Living, « er 8vo (Black) 3/6 
Benson (R. 3 The Light Invisible, cr 8vo .. eastees .(Isbister) 3/6 
Boger (A. J.), The Story of General Bacon, “cr 8v0.. *.(Methuen) 
Briggs (C. A.), The Incarnation of the Lord : Sermons, ‘er 8v0. (J. Clarke) 5, 
Bruyere (Blaise), Bill of Fare Series Submitted to all Disunited States- 
mongers upon the Shores of a Great Dead-Lock, No. 10, 18mo ...(Sands) 5/0 
Campbell (K.), Refraction of the Eye and the Anomalies of the Ocular 
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Carey (W. R. ), The Lay of Swanhild the Fair, ‘and other Poems (Sands) net 2/6 
Creighton (M.), University and other Sermons, cr 8Vvo ...... (Longmans)net 5/0 


De Langenhagen (M.), Muto Membranis Entero- ——- 12mo...(Churchiil) 3/6 



































Dobell (B.), Sidelights on Charles La umb, CP BVO cccccces ...(Dobell) net 5) 0 
Duff (Sir M. E. G.), Out of the Past, 2 vols. er 8vo .. the Murray) 18/0 
Edwards (E. H.), Fire and Sword in Shanshi, 8vo .. (Oliphant) 6/0 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Arcadians, er Svo ...... nee seoeee...(LOng) 6/0 
Gardner (P.), Oxford at the Cross a cr Bv0 x ...(Black) net 2/6 
Gerard (D.), The Eternal Woman, cr 8vo.. ‘ ....(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Gerrare (W.). Greater Russia, 8V0............. (Heinemann) net 18/0 
Halid (H.), The Diary of a Turk, CP BVO... ccoccce eccssceeseeeee( Black) 5/0 
Hamilton (C.), The Danger of Innoe ence, cr 8yo. (Greening) 6,0 
Henniker (F.), Contrasts: Short Tales, er 8vo.. (Lane) 6,0 
Hither and Thither: Songs and Verses, by the . ‘Author r of “ ‘Times and 
Days,” cr 8vo ...... ‘a (Lon: ns) 5/0 
Horne (Cc. S.), Populs ir History, of Free Chur (J. Clarke) 6/0 
BRAINS: (0s). ie EE Dae C8 SU oc cicnc csccczocnseccdenacdcccensaaadacouccsocdees (Long) 60 
Hume (F.), The Miser’s Will, cr Le aaa cet ap Same EES (Treherne) 6/0 
Hyde (W. De W.). Jesus’ Way, cr 8V0 .......cccecees .(Longmans) net 46 
Jackson (F. H.), Intarsia and Marquetry, cr 8VO ....ccccscescesccseeeseeees (Sands) 5/0 
Jelf (E. A.), Some London Institutions of Public peenes in their 
WATE MMO OO isan ccsescice senicaguse<aveadctessdassacesueiaccssvauaaaeeesed (H. Cox) net 5/0 
Lyde (L. W.), A Short Commercial Geography, er 8vo . seeeee(Black) 3/0 
McManus (S.), A Lad of the O’Friels, er 8vo ............5 -. Isbister) 6/0 
Marr (J. E.), Agricultural Geology, er 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Moran (T. ¥.), Theory and Practice of the English Government, cr Svo 
(Longmans) net 5/0 
Noyes (A.), The Flower of Old Japan, er 8v0 ........sssse0se0e++- (Richards) net 5/0 
Omond (G. W. T.), The Boers in Europe, Cr 8VO ....cccccccscceseeeeeeeeces (Black) 3/6 
Owen (W. C.), Telephone Lines and Methods of Constructing them 
CRO CNS esiice renieciiccecabintnssscrvesvecacesussoatscuen seseeeeee( Whittaker) 5/0 
Patten (8. N.), Heredity and Social Progress, cr (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Patterson (A. W.), Schumann, er 8vo .. (Dent) net 3/6 
Pilkington (L. L. Mallender’s Mistake, tto & Windus) 60 
Richards (H. C.) and Lynn (H.), The Local “Autiiorities, bears >= an 
Teachers’ Guide to the Edue: ition Acts, 8 sone (Jordan) net 7/é 
Robinson (E. K.), My Nature Note-Book, er ap sy pe "). Isbister) net 2/€ 
Russell (F.), A Sporting Adventure, SVO .....cccscesees .(Everett) 3/6 
Schofield (A. T.), Nerves in Disorder, er 8vo . ".(Hodder & ‘Stoughton) 3/6 
Science, Botany, and Zoology Papers, Cr 8V0.......csccccsssessessescceseeee eee (Clive) 2/6 
— (T.) and Allen (J. W.), The Age of Shakespeare, 1579-1631, 2 vols. 
NE RUMIN cn. acnsdauasindsencuncidecrgossediasdslih) daisies sostpeendibaass escceeianasaaantanla (Bell) 7/0 
Syn me (D.), The Soul: a Study and an Argument, er 8vo ...(Macmillan) net ps 
3 


Tompkins (H. W.), Hertfordshire (“ Little webennicoclock 18mo ...... (Methuen) 
Traherne (T.), Poetical Works, 4to ....... . ...(Dobell) net 7/6 
Tremayne (H.), Two Women, cr 8vo ...... ea .(Drane) 6/0 
Trevelyan (R. C.), Cecilia Gonzaga, 12mo. ”. (Longmans) net 2/6 
Waddell (P. H,), Essays on Faith, cr 8vo....... ...(W. Blackwood) 3/€ 
Wakeford (J.), The Glory of the Cross, cr 8vo “a 
Ward (L. F.), Pure Sociology, roy 8vo............. (Macmillan) net 17/0 
When I was a Child, by An Old Potter, cr 8V0....csccccesssscesseeceeee (Methuen) 6/0 


IRISH CARPET EXHIBITION. 


The unsold examples of Irish 
Hand-Made Carpets recently 
Exhibited at the Grafton 
Gallery, Bond Street, have been 
transferred for sale to Chesham 
House, 142 Regent Street. 

A Visit of Inspection Invited, 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS. £72,000,000 
Value of Securities over cost or Book Value (1901) 12998 740 























Surplus over Liabilities ... 974,650 
RECENT Recent Settlements o on Policies issued from the London 
SETTLEMENTS Office--10 and 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 


(1902). distribution—show 
Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 
Bonuses, according to age, up to £3 17 11.4 per annum. 
POINTS FOR The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the largest 
INSURERS. cover at a moderate premium; they form the best 
means of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 
aud they have proved to be highly remunerative Investments. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be ob/ained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16,17, & 18 CORNELL, LONDON, E.C. 
D.C, "HALDEMAN, General Manager, 
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FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


PR OVIDENT The Profits are divided solely amongst the Assured, 
Already divided, £5,400,000. 
INSTITUTION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
| bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
FOR MUTUAL aoe 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 





No. 48 Gracecuurcn STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 











ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Membersof the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured, 





25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. ; 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. ‘The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLEK and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly reeommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

IWustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates /ree. 








178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease aud ..mfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 
Consultations free. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Browntn¢, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, ls., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ApprREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C., 


DIAMONDS, 
PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c,, 


VALUED OR PURCHASED, 
From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 
1 § 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, EC, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 








Whitens the Teeth. 

Preveuts Decay. 

Sweeteus the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
GaRpDEN, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WiaMmoRE ST&EET, W. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
tinh, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
is. 11d., post-free.) 

Quality B, Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 
3s. 11id., post-free.) 


(Sample pair, 


(Sample pair, 








sia 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE 6C0., LTO, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo 


EsTaBLisHED 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Baruett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington Es. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman ea 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild Mp 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. re 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbi 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam as 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,¢ B. 


CS.L —_—_— 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue. 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myra’s JouRNAL, 


Li N E Collars—Gentlemen’s 4-fold from ............ 4/11 per dozen, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen, 


Shirts—Fine quality L. 
COLLARS, CUFFS, “ith, with toa 
‘ saree sascha Fronts, 35/6 mee half-doz, 
amples an Trcé LASLS, ALSO O; measi 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-fiee. AND SH i RTS. Ys at.” 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu. 
men or Chemicals would’ only lessen its value.— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ....... Redéteneicsesese -+-£460,000,000, 


“DRINK FIANO WINE.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. ‘A Pure WiNe.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—4A. B. Grigiths, Ph.D, 
&c., &c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. ‘A very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because it is CHEAP. ‘A better wine at the price I never tasted.”—P, S. 

Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 








re per dozen bottles! nelivered free in London, 


4 bottles ) 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


” ” 





The Illustrations throughout 


H AM P T ON S 


series of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 


Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 
receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant's 
requ irements. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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IN ROUGH WEATHER 


Every one should use 





VINOLIA SOAP. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 

6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 

making purchases on “THE TIMES” system of Monthly 

Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 


trations, Post-free. 











OUNTY BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD. 
BOROUGH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS, to act under the direction of the Education Committee, generally, 
and especially in matters connected with the organisation, method, and working 
of the Schools, the teachiug staff, curriculum, &c. Candidates must be trained, 
certificated (First Division), and otherwise fully qualified, both by experience 
and attainments, to inspect schools and classes; to advise as to equipment, 
teaching staffs, time tables; to conduct examinations of candidates and pupil 
teachers if required; and to report from time to time upon all matters con- 
nected with the work of the Elementary, Higher Elementary, Special, and 
Pupil Teachers’ Schools and the Evening Classes. ; 7 

Salary, £300 per annum ; the Inspector will be required to devote his whole 
time to the service of the Committee and not to engage in other employment 
without their sanction. i . . ; 

Canvassing members of the Council or of the Committee will be considere d a 
disqualification. ’ ys fs x ; 

Applications, stating age, giving full particulars of experience and qualifica- 
tions, including any University distinctions, and accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, to be sent in to me by not later than 
March 28th, endorsed ‘‘ Inspector Education Department.” 

ALFRED GILL, 
Town Clerk. 






Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
March 14th, 1903. 


Uj Fe eeeree OF BIRMINGHAM. 
CHAIR OF EDUCATION. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for a PROFESSORSHIP of 
EDUCATION. 
The salary offered is £750, pius official travelling expenses. 
Applications, supported by such evidence as the candidates may think suit- 
able, must be received on or before Saturday, April 18th. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 








AV ANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


I 

“The OFFICE of HIGH MASTER will be VACANT shortly.—Applications, 
accompanied by thirty printed copies of not more than ten testimonials, 
must be sent to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS at the School on or before 
April lith. It is expected that the appointment will be made about the end 
of April. Information as to the duties and emoluments will be supplied upon 
application to the CLERK. 


GRAMMAR 





INDERGARTEN MISTRESS REQUIRED at once for 
WESLEYAN HIGH SCHOOL, GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
Experienced in training students. Higher Froebel Certificate. Some supervision 
of boarders, Salary, £100 resident, & laundry ; passage paid. Personal interview 
with late mistress.—Address Miss MUCKLE, 17 Friars’ Stile Road, Richmond, 


myo SOLICITORS.—An OLD ETONIAN and B.A. of 

_ OXFORD with London Experience DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in good 
country practice South or West of England. Has private means.—Address, 
“0. E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C, 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of 
TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE. 

Well connected, cultivated, with command of three languages; accustomed 
to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references. 
—Mrs. H. P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York. 


RGAN.—Splendid Three- Manual FOR SALE, partly 

by Henry Willis and partly by T. C. Lewis. In excellent condition. To 

be sold owing to death of owner. Twenty-seven sounding stops, four being on 

pedal organ ; all usual accessories, pneumatic action, and hydraulic engines for 

lowing. Open to moderate offer.—Full particulars and permission to view 
from Mr. FRANK OSBOURNE, 63 Castletowa Road, West Kensington, W. 


ie % a a 3 5 

AND B.Sc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- 

e e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE 

TWO PUPILS to Educate in the house of their father (M.D. and J.P. for the 

County). Situated in a healthy and lovely district (England, S.W.), where, 

two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised; tennis, 
hockey, boating, &c.—Apply, ‘‘ GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHEHA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
od — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


ves GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
Situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, 
¥.B.S,; Mr, Arthur Milman, 
































St MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £52. 10s., for which 
ary = who join in May are eligible, will be competed for on September 22nd 
anc . 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—A Class for the January Examina- 
tion will commence on May Ist. ; 

For Calendar and full particulars, apply personally, or by letter, to the 


Medical School SECRETARY, 
H. A. CALEY, M.D., F.B.C.P., 
Dean, 





HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Public-School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations, SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th.—Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate——Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


)) ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

‘4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A, 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7th. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE.—Small Pre- 
paratory School for Sons of Gentlemen within a few miles of Bourne- 
mouth; splendid situation; bracing climate; sea bathing; magnificent cricket- 
field. Moderate terms. Boys receive every care and attention —Mr. MEAKIN 
is willing to answer any inquiries, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—Small Public 
School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65-£55a year. New 
Boarding House now open. SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 30th. 
Scholarship Examination May 8th and 9th.— Address, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER. 
WIUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 


SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 























J, ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS—High- 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.—Founded 


1514.—Healthy and bracing situation at foot of Yorkshire Wolds. Valuable 
Scholarships at the School and Universities. Strong staff of University 
Honours Men. Preparation for Universities, the Legal and Medical Pro- 
fessions, Army and Navy, Engineering, and Commercial Life. Science Labora- 
tories, Covered Fives Court, Open Swimming Bath, Large Playing Fields. 
Recent Successes include Five Open Scholarships at Cambridge, 44th Place 
Royal Navy, &c., &c. The Head-Master has afew Vacanciesinthe School House 
for next term.—Apply, Rev. C. F. HUTTON, M.A., Head-Master, School House, 
Pocklington. 











SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN. Ages 14-19. Special care with BACKWARD and 
DELICATE BOYS. General School Curriculum, with Handicrafts and much 
Outdoor Work. Also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies. Beautiful 
and bracing situation.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

88 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 

garten and ‘Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and 
drilling. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA, 
Principals: Mrs. Statfiord & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staif of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 











T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Giris. Large Grounds, Teunis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—NEXT 

TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. A New Block, including additional Class 
Rooms and Chemical Laboratory, has recently been opened. Junior House for 
3oys under 12.—For Prospectus and List of Successes, apply to D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
| ING’S NORTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Staff of English and Foreign Governesses. Visiting Masters. 
Prospectus on Application to PRINCIPALS. 

Vacancy for Governess-Student (Musical). 
































R. ARTHUR REYNOLDS, M.A, Exeter College, 
Oxford, prepares for University and Public Examinations, and for 
Public Schools Seholarships and Entrance.—Address, The Charterhouse, E.C. 








YONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIP’S EXAMI. 
NATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, 11th, 1903.—For full particulars, apply 











to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 
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MONICA’S SCHOOL, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 


s* 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
= ons country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
ndon. 
Staff of University andForeign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 


PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


EIPZIG.— Von STEYBER’S INSTITUTE. Private 
High School and Boarding School for Girls.—Highest references in 
England and on the Continent. Escort returning April 18th.—Prospectus and 
ticulars from the Principals, L. LANGERHANNS, A. WISLICENUS, 


ordstr. 38, 


RANCH, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 
selection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Schools on 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—For particulars apply to Mlle. GUILLEMIN, 50 Pinder- 
tields Road, Wakefield, or to RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


ERMANY.—HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Home training and care. Great educational advan- 

tages. Swimming, tennis, cycling. References to English parents. Escort.— 
Fraulein BUSZ, Colmantstrasse 29, Bonn am Rhein. 


WITZERLAND — NEUCHATEL. — ACADEMY and 

ECOLE DE. COMMERCE. NEW TERM BEGINS MID. APRIL. The 

Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A. (Exhib. Oriel Coll. late Mod. Lang. Master 

Merch. Taylors’ and Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain and Master at the Gymnase, 
receives 3 or 4 pupils.—Address, Beau Soleil. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKSof GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
DUCATION., Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI.- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 
er annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 
under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903, 
amination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, 
to pass into Senior School at 13, NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.— 
Apply, Rev. HEADMASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of “ig qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. 


There will bea COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 9th 
and 10th for Boys between 11 and 15, 

Applications for Prospectuses, &c., or Particulars of Open Scholarships, to 
be addressed to HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 

1903, for NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 

Science; six (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three 

years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and =. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children, 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
BOUBNE-ON.SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-tiei'd; Medical Gymnastic 
Mistress; special attention to Languagesand Music. SUMMER TERM WILL 
BEGIN MAY 6tu.—Prixzcipals, Miss WILLIAMSON aud Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena Coliege), 
























































a 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIOX 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 


‘A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEG 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS GES 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London ‘Teacher 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 g t ot 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, appl PAH 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. vraRy athe 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONR, 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured Bea 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives co) 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by comp 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to Pe 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 

- + STONED ones 
ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER. 

LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: Students of eve, 
nationality ; 20 lectures a week; fee, £8 a year.—lHE COLLEGE: Classical 

and Technical; 1,200 pupils; for boys from 12 to 20; average fee. 50s. a year 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRKLS: 1,200 pupils; fee, 50s. a year.—]LOUSEKEEP. 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 
3 years’ course; yearly fee, £8.—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee, 
150 frs. per half-year.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS—SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY. 
—SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS: no fees.-SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTs: 
no fees.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 1,500 ol fees, 120 to 150; special classes 
for foreigners.—-WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 4 to 5 years; 
monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years: 
no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from 7 to 13 years; no fees,— 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT PRO. 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—lor further information 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geaevya, 








St: WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY, 

PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY, 
TWENTY PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED 

SINCE 1895, 
CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SEVEN ACRES PLAYING-FIELDS, 
SWIMMING-BATH. 
Views of the School and Prospectus on application. 
Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, 


ROEDEAN,, SCHOOL FOR, GIRLS, BRIGHTON, 
J A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1903, 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
Roedean School, Brighton. ? 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys, Charming Devonshire “ village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-tields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head. 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 

Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 

OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
>a a BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
olf, &c. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents 
abroad from three years old. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
































7 HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
: i situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual rig eT Private’ Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head- Master. 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 
a stg gg gee ge beggar Scholarships won since 1888, 
eference : e H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileyb M 5 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. : en Semen 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for Two House 
Scholarships, March 20th, 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
1s, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge, 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
aud Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GUVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—-Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


TAMMERIN G.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
a SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Mr. Grierson’s 























Bookiet on ‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s—Address, ‘ Staverton,” iford 
and 10 Beutiuck Street, London, W, , ee ee 
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COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. ng phe ea ar ald 
R urveyors, Agriculturists,intending Co aC. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents,S — a 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— ; 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
ALA Hon, Mf ber of S ors’ Institution 
‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Survey: tion, 
Tde- eae 5 Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 26th. 


YUDOR HALUI s ¢ HOG OL, 

1 FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Pounded in 1850 by Dr. and_ Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. SEELEY, F.BS., J. 

rs a Cotuins, M.A., H. E. Ma.pen, M.A., W. Ripemann, M.A., G. 

prt de “RC M., E. Prapeavu (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), 

aa EIUGUENKT, TerricK WILLIAMS, C. JERRAM, M.A., &e. Large Resident 

ae highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 

t nnis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres, Large gymnasium. 

Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


ye AGRICULTURAL 














OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls, 84 Fitzjohn’s 

I Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, May 4th. References kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton Baynes, 
Mrs. E. J. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss M. H. 


DOWNES, B.A. (London). 


GETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Telegraphic Address, 








parts 
articulars. 
td, 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
“Tyiform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
“\ RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


LADY WISHES TO RECOMMEND HOME- 

SCHOOL at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies 
receive a few Girls to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their 
English Education if desired; French spoken; good Masters; Lectures, 
Concerts; comfortable house near the Bois. 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.— 
Enquiries answered by Mrs. RIDEOUT, Mainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


JOLKESTONE. — BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home Schoo} for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


“A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


‘OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Goleunberel 























HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
E Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambs. University, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


"** 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate, 


Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


% 
AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School -House. and 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over: 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large statf of Assistant Mistresses. References:— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrietf, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For ir/ormation, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCA'IION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lst. 














N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
i UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 4 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 





ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from. 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th, 


ly DEXING by Trained Indexer, technical or otherwise, 
from two guineas per thousand entries.—"* J. C. P.,” 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


4 ye oe WwW Km. J Tf NG. 
ALL KINDS ef LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING and MANI- 
FOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best style) AUTHORS’ MSS, 
from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from many literary persons, 
(Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 


YNYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERBED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
T ¥ i E W R I ub I N G. 


MSS. COPIED, 10d. a 1,000 words. 














Address, Miss C. OSBORNE, (3 Sandgate Road, Folkestone, is 
ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 


reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. - 








ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combinea sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &e. University Examination & Inspection, 





L e+ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head.- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


L E N A L M O N D. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. Application for entrance 
should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, Perth. The School is divided into Classical and Modern Sides and Army 
Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 9 to 14. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20); One Bursary £40 yeserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Oilicers; Several Scholarships aud Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy. 

Apply for particulars to the WARDEN. 


JOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
prstic SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 


Fourteeuth Annual Issue. 

















Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers, 
PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC cr PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &e., should 
not fail to consult the above. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION. 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


The following passage is the testimony of a vivisector himself as to the 
painfulness of experimeuts ou living animals. He says :— 

‘*Permit a vivisector, past and present, and future if it were necessary for 
the good of science and mankind, to tell those good people who believe 
seriously that the animals experimented upon by M. Pasteur do not suffer, 
that they are deceiving themselves. My personal experience of 15 years’ 
practice gives me the right formally to deny the truth of that...... Any one who 
is accustomed to a laboratory, to physiology, or to pathological experiments, 
know that the animals suffer when vivisected, and greatly, until death comes 
to deliver them.” J 
Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary. Cheques should be made payable to the Society, and crossed 
Lloyds Bank. 





er. OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.@. 





The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both séxe3 and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. . 
Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands’ on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest dppeal. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, E.C: 


received at the Iustitution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
33 Finsbury Square, E.C. 66.9 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Bare and Valuable Books, including 2 choice selection of Modern Books from 
the Library of a Gentleman ; portion of the Library of the late Rev. J. J. 
Christie, removed from Leeds; valuable American Manuscripts, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Wednesday, March 25th, 
and Two Following Days. RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, as above, com- 
rising the Kelmscott Chaucer—Morris’s Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue, on 
ellum, and other Books from the Modern Presses—Frankau's Lighteenth- 
Century Colour Prints and the Works of J. R. Smith—Gould’s Mammais of 
Australia, &c., 6 vols., moroceco—the Tudor Translations, 32 vols.—Scott’s 
Border Waverley, 48 vols.—Pater’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 9 vols.— 
Symonds’s Benvenuto Cellini, &c., 9 vols., and the Original Manuscript of the 
Life of Michaelangelo—Rossetti’s Sir Hugh the Heron, 1843, and Poems, 1869, 
with Original MSS.—fine First Editions of Keats, Coleridge, Tennyson, Lamb, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Oscar Wilde, &c.; also Purchas’s Pilgrimage, 5 vols. 
1625-6—Atkyns's Gloucestershire, Best Edition—Walton’s Lives, presentation 
copy—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, First Edition, 2 vols.—a few choice 
Specimens of Bindings; to which are added Collections of valuable American 
Manuscripts, comprising interesting Autograph Letters, Original Documents, 
&c., relating to New York and the American Colonies, 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work Orrerep.—Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, or Vol. II. only ; Titmarsh, Comic 
Tales, 2 vols., 1841; The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 


white cloth, 1865; Stephen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Illustrations, | 
Humphrey’s Clock, 1842; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Rosamund | 


Gray, 1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823,—-BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, ‘Tudor Translations; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays. 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1571; Juckson’s Old Puris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 18€9; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WAN'TED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


T OOKS WANTED, 25s. Eacu Orrrrep.—Brewer’s Henry 
VIII., Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 











Memoirs, Yule’s Marco Polo, Pater’s Renaissance. 1873, Fergusson’s Serpent | 


Worship.—HECTORS GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacn Orrrerep.—Ackermann’s 

J) Microcosm, 3 vols., 1808; Boydell’s River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; Pyne’s 
royal Residences, 3vols., 1819; Boxiana, 5 vols.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
6vols. ; Cuckold’s Chronicle, 2 vols., 1793. Rare books supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 








OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 





scount prices. Free on application.—H. J. 


Catalogue of New Books at Di 
ut Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


GLAISHER, Remainder and Discou 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
| oo LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS.—THREE WEEKS’ TOUR IN WESTERN EUROPE 
for £12, 
Including Hotel Expenses at Cintra (near Lisbon). 

Steamers remain a day or two at Havre, Oporto, Lisbon, and Passengers 
have a splendid opportunity of seeing Places of Interest in the Vicinity. 

Tickets are available froin London or Liverpool. Steamers have First-class 
Passenger Accommodation; carry a surgeon. 

Apply, The BOOTH STEAMSHIP COY., Ltd., 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King Willian Street, £.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ASTER IN BELGIUM, 5; 
SWITZERLAND, ten days, 84 
RIVIERAS, three weeks, 26 gs. () 
Mr. H. E. NORTON, F.B.G.S. Priva 
SECRETARY, 11 Clifford's Inn, Londox 


£14 14s. CRUISE to NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 


TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, and LISBON, 























WHITSUNTIDE IN 
.; FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
st and April 15th). Organised by 

- Charges wholly inclusive.— 



















On the S.Y. Argonaut, tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 








TOW READY. The FIRST NUMBER 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, 


FOR CONNOISSEURS. Illustrated, 


ConTENTs. 
Editorial Article—THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, 
ALUNNO DI DOMENICO. Bernhard Berenson. 
| FRENCH FURNITURE OF THE LOUIS XIV. PERIOD. Emile Molinier, 
| THE EARLY PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS.—Articlo I, 
W. H. James Weale, 
CONCERNING TINDER-BOXES.—Article I. Miller Christy, 
A LOST “ADORATION OF THE MAGI” BY SANDRO BOTTICELL, 
Herbert P. Horne, 
ON ORIENTAL CARPETS.—Article I. 
THE HOTEL DE LAUZUN. Rose Kingsley and Camille Gronkowski, 
THE DATE OF VINCENZO FOPPA'S DEATH. C. Jocelyn Ffoulkes, 
A NOTE ON FIVE PORTRAITS BY JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A. 
Julia Frankay, 
NEW ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL MUSEUMS. 


3 Photogravures, 3 Colour Plates, and 32 other Plates, besides Illustrations 
in the Text. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN NET. 
Annual Subscription (including Supplement) Thirty-five Shillings, post-free, 
London : THE SAVILE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 
14 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


| A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
| PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
| AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
| GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 
AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 
AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


NOW READY, NEW EDITION, THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . or ; 
weekly exchange of books at the Bon N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, |} and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 20 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
4 or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
































SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, aud 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 
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To be Published Immedzately. 


THE STAR DREAMER. 6/- 


BY 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of “ Young April,” “The Secret Orchard,” &c. 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 58.W. 


Patron-HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 

The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., 
LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., 
Mrs. J. B. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. Ww. Hunt .M.A., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. ally. Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, 
Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., 8. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. BR. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 
H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; 


to members, 25s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


D | N NE E Oo R D’ Ss For Acidity of the Stomach. 
MAGNESIA. 








For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE y Fn ag remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 
Fever, Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE pan the nes in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 


y 
CHLO RODYNE a cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
pasms, 
CHLORODYN E is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, and Meningitis. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which single 
medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 
of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 

None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each boitle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. Sore Manuracturers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO.,|JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
nufacturers, &c., on application, —————— ——_______ 3 


i. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, = 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, : . 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
4 partof the United King- yearly. erly. 


910° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910° dom .. £1 86.,0143.. 072 
“2 1, repayable on demand, aD cm Including postage to auy 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. ee ce ee 1126..0163..082 








The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 











Price 1s, 6d. 
THE CRITERION OF 
SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. 
By GEORGE SHANN, 


‘“* Has unusual interest as giving logical definition 
to ideas, widely enough accepted indeed, but as a 
rule left perplexingly vague.”—Scotsman. 

‘This is an excellent handbook, and the Author's 
treatment of a difficult subject is as clear as his 
conclusions are satisfactory.”—Literary World, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, 
London, and all Booksellers. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 373" Deen 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparisén it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ..... seee eee 41,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..... £950,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 












HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 








CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bovk- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDER THE KING’S 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


Unadulterated, therefore certain couateractant to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity. Preferred to Wines by ever-:uereasing numbers of Connoisseurs. 

Particularly adapted to those of sedentary occupations. | 

Send for booklet with medical testimonials. 


WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon; or 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


GLIDEAWAY PENS reisterea. 


The Perfection of Smoothness for Rapid Writers. 
Sample Box, 18 pens, assorted 5 patterns, 6d. 


PERRY PENS. 





WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOB SQUABE, W. 


Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST.—HIS IDEA OF THE KINGDOM OF 


GOD ON EARTH. 


P E R RY Pe N Ss 7.0. WHAT IS CONVERSION ? 
se 








To Suit all Styles of Writing. 
Sample Box of 18 varieties, either Fine, Medium, or Broad, includin 
“SOFT METAL,” “NEW METAL,” “LADIES,” “STEE 


QUILL,” “FLYING SCUD,” “LITTLE WONDER,” 3d. per Box. , 10s, 6d. net. 
Of all Stationers, Makers: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, London. 


} 


OLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS” UNRIDDLED.— 
“‘The Counts Palatine Otto Henry and Philipp.” A Key to other 
Holbeins. By William Frederick Dickes. Demy 4to, 36 Illustrations, 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E,C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 


_ LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER, 


6y MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, *s 


now veady. Werth Illustrations, crown 





8vo, 6s. 


.ACADEMY.—“‘ Mrs. Ward writes of the things that matter in the inner 
individual life, and in no former book, we think, has her touch been surer, or 
her insight into motive and character more searching and sympathetic.” 

GLOBE.—“ We are inclined to think that on the whole this is the best work 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward has yet given us...... It is a story of strong human 
interest, it goes down into the depths of mental aud spiritual experience ; it 
seizes the attention and holds it firmly to the end.” 


NEW EDITION OF MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


NOW READY.—THIRD IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION), with omissions 
and corrections. With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


SPECTATOR.—“ The biographer might indeed seem a bold man who should 
venture to tell so soon after death, within one moderate and modest volume, 
the story of such a life. Both Mr. Lee’s own skill and the methods of the 
monumental Dictionary for which this Life was first written, are excellently 
vindicated by his success. His bonk is a miracle of condensation.” 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. By Mrs. 


Cc. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” ‘“ More 
Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” &. Large crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


QUEEN.—“ Altogether this ‘ Third Pot-Pourri’ may well be recommended 
as a volume to be read by all, for it can scarcely fail to please.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘If any one could persuade us to become 
vegetarians, or make the subject endurable to meat-eaters, it is Mrs. Earle. 
covese We are quite sure that the average man and woman would be vastly the 
better by taking a good deal of Mrs, Earle’s prescription, and we cordially 
advise them to read and consider.” 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Bernarp 


E. J. CAPES, Author of “The Lake of Wine,” &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TIMES says: ‘‘It is some time since we have read a novel so full of 
matter.” The DAILY NEWS describes the story as “full of incident.” 
nthe opinion of PUNCH it is “a romance of thrilling interest.” The PILOT 
refers to it as ‘‘a remarkable book.” The DAILY TELEGRAPH ventures the 
statement that ‘‘a reader who begins ‘ A Castle in Spain’ is not likely to leave 
it ~ ioctl and TRUTH terms it “‘ As stirring a tale as one would wish to 
read.” 





NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 
. JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
5 OSTE R MA Ni w . A Soe ak Pinte alg 
and ‘My Lord Winchenden.” 
*,* A Russian story of the last days of Peter the Great, and of the succeeding 
reigns, closely founded on fact. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DE LA PASTURE. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CORNELIUS. By Mrs. pve 1a Pasrvnz, 
Author of **Deborah of Tod’s,” ‘‘ Adam Grigson,” &e. 
*,* The story relates the love affairs of a young scholar living in Wales, and 
unravels the mystery surrounding his birth. 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready March 26th. 


*,° The action of the story takes place during the few days in July, 1815, 
when Buonaparte was still in partial hiding near the French coast, and before 
he had made up his mind to throw himself on the mercy of Eng'and. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


IS LIBERTY ASLEEP? By Atty 


i = Bricut. yrews _ —— covers, post-free, 1s, ; 
ese papers (especially the longest reviewing Lord Rosebe i 
Peel) are of a rather more academic character than the title veal aa 
= ‘ P . —Times, 

** A lethargic moral sense in the nation, the growth of monopol ' 
evils, the subservience of Parliament to the Government, and pe Howes, | 
slavery are among the mischiefs that the author discerns in the body politi en 

a oe ppg soa Boe mal Newspaper. a FN 

3eneath all can be felt something of the troubled movem . 
few troublous years,”’—Daily News. atl 

“These scattered but careful criticisms of various latter-day tendencies,” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the 


Founder of the Roman Empire (B.C. €3—A.D. 14). By E.S. Suucg 
Litt.D., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Gunietian With 17 Ilustue 
tions and a Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, lés, 





STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Vol. 


MEDIZ;\VAL INDIA UNDER Mo. 


HAMMEDAN RULE (A.D. 712-1764). By Stantey Lanz-P i 
59 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 56, ) * a 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS 


DURING THE ANGLO-BOER WAR, By Mrs. General Dr La Rey, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. . 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN 


By the Right Hon. Joun Mortey, M.P. With Photogravure Portrait 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. (Eighth Edition.) : 


: “THE STANDARD HISTORY. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, 


Subscription Edition. 56 vols. 

A Comprehensive and Graphic Account of the World’s History from the 

Earliest Times to the Close of the 19th Century. 
NOW OFFERED AT LITTLE MORE THAN HALF-PRICE, 

For a first payment of 8s. only, and 16 subsequent monthly payments of 10s, 

each, the whole Library, 56 volumes, delivered to the subscriber, 
Cash price, £3, cloth; £15, half-morocco. 
Subscription price, £8 8s., cloth; £15 15s., half-morocco. 

A beautifully Illustrated Prospectus, containing full particulars of this 

remarkable offer and specimen pages, will be sent free on receipt of post-card, 


SIXPENNY EDITION. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER. 


By S. BR. CROCKETT. 














es 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.0, 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 








THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A Nev 


Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs which are still in 
existence, with many hitherto unpublished Additions. Crown 8vo, 6s, each, 


POETRY. Edited by Ernest HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
VOL. VI.—DON JUAN. [Ready next week. 
*,* Owing to the extent of the Notes to Byron's Works, which contain a 
large amount of new information, it has been found impossible to include the 
whole in 6 volumes. 
A Seventh Volume containing occasional pieces, a Bibliography and a very 
full Index of all Byron’s Works is in the press. 


LETTERS. Edited by RowLanpd E. PRoTHERO. 

Now complete in 6 vols., from 1788 to 1824, containing many hitherto 
unpublished Letters, 

“The sixth volume of Byron’s prose writings concludes one of the most 
attractive collections of letters and journals in the language, and one of the 
best edited works our literature possesses.”—Dr. R. GARNETT in the Bookman, 


IS IT SHAKESPEARE? The Great Question of 


Elizabethan Literature, Answered in the Light of New Revelations and 
Important Contemporary Evidence hitherto unnoticed, By a CAMBRIDGE 
Grabuatg. With Facsimiles, demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out, 


POETS AND DREAMERS. Studies and Trans- 
lations from the Irish. By Lady Grecory, Translator and Editor of 
* Cuchulain of Muirthemne.’’ Crown 8vo, 63. [Just out. 


OUT OF THE PAST. Some Biographical Essays. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Mountsrvart E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.I., Author of 
‘Notes froma Diary.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, [Ready next week. 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR. : The Story of 


a Young Soldier. By T. Herpert Warren, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustrations, square 8vo, 12s, uet. 
[Just out. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY BURGH- 


ERSH (Afterwards Countess of Westmorland) with 
th DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Edited by 


her Daughter, Lady Roszk WericatL. With Portraits, large crown 8v9, 
73. 6d. net. [Just out, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 


FREDERICK 
GOODALL, R.A. 

12s. 
“Wo have barely sampled the good 
things of these Reminiscences.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 


MUSICIANS’ WIT, 
HUMOUR, 
AND ANECDOTE. 


8s. 6d. 
By FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


“One of those delightful medleys which 
you can take up at any moment.” 


—T. P’s Weekly. 
THE STORY 
OF ORATORIO. 


8s. 6d. 
(The Music Story Series.) 
By Dr. ANNIE W. PATTERSON. 


“With this volume the Series makes an 
excellent start.”—Musical Opinion. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. 
38s. 6d. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 


“Likely to remain the best account of 
the painter’s life.”—Athenxum. 

















THE WIFE AND 
MOTHER. 


5s. 


A EBook of First Principles for the Guidance 
of Young Married Women. 


By RALPIL VINCENT, M_.D., 
Member Royal College of Physicians of 


London. 


“Ts clearly written, and contains advice 
suitable to the kind of wife and mother 
that a high civilisation is apt to produce.” 

—British Medical Journal, 


“We could wish that a copy of this 
volume should find its way into the hands 
of every woman entering upon the duties 
of motherhood.”—Public Opinion. 





THROUGH STORM 
AND STRESS 


8s. 6d. 
By MARDALE. 


_ “A Cornish love story of a refreshingly 
Ingenious and old-fashioned kind.”—Times. 


NEW BOOKS. 


DSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESOSOVCOOSCOCOSD 


THE LORD OF THE DARK 
RED STAR. 6s 


A Powerful Piece of Fiction and Study of Medieval Psychology, 
By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 





ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. - 3s. 6d. 


The People’s Life of the late Archbishop, 


By CHARLES H. DANT. 





BARTY’S STAR. 2s. 6d. 


By NORMAN GALE. 





THE STORY OF LIFE. ss. 
For Mothers of Boys, 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 


*,* The object of this Manual is to impart to young people the sacred mystery 
of their birth. 





SIN CHONG (The Faithful Heart). 3s. 6d. 
By W. BRAUNSTON JONES. 


“There is a sharp flavour in ‘Sin Chong.’ It bites.”—Star. 





THE MAKING OF CITIZENS. 6s. 


A Study in Comparative Education. 


By R. E. HUGHES, M.A. 


“ A clear, attractive picture of the manner in which one of the greatest questions now 
at issue is being solved both at home and abroad.”—Standard. 








*.* HOW A CLERGYMAN WALKED TO LONDON, ROME, ACROSS 
IRELAND, AND TO VENICE. 


| AWOTHER Large Reprint of the Great Literary Success :— 


THE TRAMPS OF “THE 6s. 
WALKING PARSON.” 


By the Rev. A. N. COOPER, M.A., 
Vicar of Filey, Yorkshire. 








THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, London, E.C. ; 


and FELLING, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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MR. Wi. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GREATER RUSSIA. 
The Continental Empire of the Old World. 
By WIRT GERRARE. 
With 93 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 18s. net; postage 6d. 


POLAND. 
A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. 
By GEORGE BRANDES. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net; postage 4d. 


4 
SHAKESPEARE and his FORERUNNERS 
Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and its Development from 
Early English, 
By SIDNEY LANIER. 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols., 30s, net. 

Notes and Queries.—‘* Much as has been written concerning Shakespeare, 
Mr. Lanier finds something fresh to say. The book is superbly got up, and its 
illustrations render it singularly attractive and delightful.” 

THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. 
By G. H. ELLWANGER. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 12s. net; postage 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph.—“* From beginning to end it is vivacious and enter- 
taining, and full of culinary lore.” 

THE FOUNDER OF “LA NOUVELLE REVUE.” 


THE ROMANCE OF MY 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


By Mme. EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

The Times.—“ Even if it were written by an entirely unknown writer, it would 
be of value as giving an extraordinarily vivid picture of upper middle-class 
life in the provincial France of the thirties and forties.” 

UNDINE: a Fairy Play. 
By W. L. COURTNEY, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review.— Pleasant to read, scholarly, imaginative, sym- 
pathetic.” 

A NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Mounted for Framing, 15 in. by 16} in., 2s. 6d. net. 


OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 
By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. [Second Impression. 


The Spectator.—* Mr. Dooley is now as established an institution on both 
sides of the Atlantic as Marconi. His books are packed with true words 
spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be very grateful for this 
genial laughter-maker.” 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Photogravures, Colour-plates, and Thumbnail Portraits, 
12 vols., £4 4s. the Set; or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. XII., completing the Set, is now ready. 
THE NABOB. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
*,* A Prospectus of this Series on application. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘*‘ A library of permanent value, which should find its 
place upon the shelves of every bookman who can appreciate fine literature, 
finely presented and'equipped.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MR. I. ZANGWILL'S NEW BOOK. 
THE GREY WIG. 


Stories and Novelettes. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ These eight stories contain much better reading 
than almost any eight novels.” 


MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
RICHARD ROSNY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Last Sentence,” &c. 6s. 


HARDING DAVIS'S NEW BOOK. THE FETICH OF 
> 
RANSON’S FOLLY, THE FAMILY. 
And other Stories. By EDITH BARNETT. 6s. 
By HARDING DAVIS. 6s. The Athenzum. — “A thorough, 
f couscientious, painstaking piece of 
The Times.—‘‘ Four stories, work, and a credit to its writer.” 
written and interesting.” 


THEWS OF 
IN PICCADILLY. ENGLAND. 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 6s. 


By PATRICK VAUX. 3s. 6d. 
cae mee ;. ? _ The Morning Post.—‘* We need some 
e Times.— t does ti oS ede 
sanies a cc gh wi good naval stories just now, and Mr. 
is the closing scene of a side issue 


bas lias made an excellent beginuing, 
: } He has that inti ok sledge of li 
which the author has treated consis- that intimate knowledge of lite 
tently throughout; a brief moment in 


aboard ship without which the most 
Piccadilly at night that is not easily to | '™4S'zative writer would be helplessly 
be forgotten.” 


at sea,” 
GODFREY MARTEN: 
THE STUMBLING- 
BLOCK. 


Schoolboy. 
3y CHABLES TURLEY. 3s. 6d. 
By EDWIN PUGH. 6s. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ Dramatic and 


[Second Impression. 
interesting.” 


well- 


Punch.—* Far and away the best and 





since the immortal ‘ Tom Brown,’ ” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





truest story of life at a Public School | 


| 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ¢9 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE BEST FICTION 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN, including Translations from : 
Languages. By Ernest A. Baker, M.A. (Lond.) 
extra, 8s. 6d. net. 


This important Annotated Bibliography covers the whole range of British 





Foreign 


618 pp. 8v0, cloth 


Fiction, from the Fifteenth Century to the Present Day. Abot 
NOVELS are CLASSIFIED and CHARACTERISED. To bo book is adore 


1. The best available editions. 2. The publisher's name. 
publisher’s name (where American editions exist). 
American prices. 5. The date of first publication. 


An American Edition is published simultaneously by Th 
COMPANY, of New Tou. 7 Ae one AS 


3. The Ameri 
4, The English and the 





DANTE AND BEATRICE: a Play founded on Incidents 
in Dante’s ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” By Emity UNDERDOWN. With Frontispied 
after D. G. Rossetti, and Music by RuTLanp Bovauton, 2s. 6d, “Brom 
the purely dramatic point of view, we consider this play a charming 
experiment. As a poetic drama it has much to commend it, It willenabla 
many people to realise Dante.’’—Speaker. 


THE QUESTION OF REUNION WITH ROME. By 


B. Witrarp-Arcuer. 63. ‘Tersely, vigorously, and brightly written 

without exaggeration or distortion of fact. A most convincing indictment 

= the whole system.”’—Rock. ‘ Very vigorously set forth.’—St. James's 
razette, , 


THE REFORM OF MORAL & BIBLICAL EDUCATION, 


FIAT LUX: Outspoken Essays in Theology and Criticism, 
By Ixquisttor. 6s. ‘Thoughtful and reverent essays by a Liberal 
Christian on fundamental religious doctrines.” —T ives. 


THE BASIS OF MORALITY. By A. Scnoprnuaver, 
Translated by A. R. Buttock, M.A. 4s. 6d. ‘* Will be widely welcomed 
among studeuts and general readers.”-—Scotsman, 


yy 

THE VILLAGE PROBLEM. By G. F. Miuum, Author 
of “Life in Our Villages,” “Evil and Evolution,” &c. 2s. 6d. (Social 
Science Nertes.) A thoughtful study of the depopulation of the villages 
and of the causes that have led to the failure of past attempts to revive 
old village lite, while it suggests economic and other remedies for the 
solution of the dificulties thug created. Well informed, carefully 
reasoned, and sugvestive.’’—Scotsman, 


HUMAN EVOLUTION: an Inductive Study of Man, 
By G. Rome Hatyt, M.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘The first attempt at an ex. 
position of the evolution of Socialism on anything like scientific lines— 
und it is due to the author to say that he has succeeded very welliudeed in 
his task.” —New Age. 


NINTH EDITION, ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. By Anruur Newsuoime, M.D, 
F.8.C.P., Examiner in State Medicine to the University of London; and 
W. C. C, Paxes, D.P.H., Demonstrator of Sanitary Science in Guy's 
Hospital ; with a Chapter on EYESIGH'T, by James Kerr, M.D., Medical 
Oilicer to the School Board for London, 311 pp., with 43 Illustrations, 3s, 


THE DYNAMO: how Made and how Used. By S. R. 


Bortone, ‘Twelfth Edition, thoroughly Revised, aud fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d, 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
(1) WHERE LIES HER CHARM. By James McGricor 


ALLAN, Author of * The Wild Curate,” &. 6s. 


“Attracts by its amusing naiveté. The straightforward handling of the 
topics which are usually treated with reserve is quite refreshing, and the con- 
trasted clerics, Dr, Grant and Mr, Philip Phinehas, are admirably drawn. The 
women are good; the daughter of Mr. Grant, who instructs in elementary 
theology the rascally scapegrace whom the gluttonous and dishonest Bishop 
has imposed upon her father out of spite, 1s very clever and quite new, and 
Mrs. Semple, not quite new, is alsoamusing.”— World, 


’ 
(2) THE CANON’S DAUGHTER. By W. B. Cooke. 
With a Frontispiece, 6s, 

“Mr. W. B. Cooke is a follower of the good old school of Dickens. ‘The 
Canon’s Daughter’ is quite amusing. We have the out-of-the-way callings 
and the quaint nomenclature, the blending of humour and _ pathos,”"— 
St. James’s Gazette. ‘*Thereisa vein of humour which adds much to the 
interest of the narrative, and the writer is a keen observer of human 
nature.”—Literary World. ‘* An excellent story, well told, full of light and 
shade, humour and pathos, and exhibiting some careful character drawing.”— 
Standard, 


(3) HUNTING IN COUPLES: a Sporting Novel. By 


Goprrer Bosvire. Cloth, 3s. éd. A 2s. Edition (in boards) will be 
found on all the Railway Bookstalls, 


“A genial aud uatural picture of hunting and county society—of the better 
sort.”—Z'rmes. 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. 
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MACMILLAN & 60.’S LIST. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





Pe. nee: a 
FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Vol. 
Edited by Professor BURY. 
MAZARIN. By Arruur Hassart, M.A, 
Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of Christ Ci:urch, Oxford. Crown 
$vo, 2s. Od. 








EASTER TOURS. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 


Neatly and strongly bound in limp red cloth, with rounded corners, Globe 8vo, 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

ITALY. With 51 Maps and Plans. Third Edition, 10s. net. 

“Taken altogether, we think that this is the best ten-shillings’ worth of bound 

information in English, by English writers and publishers, on Italy, for the 
traveller, that has yet appe ared.”’—Queen. 

THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, including Greece 


and the GREEK ISLANDS. With 27 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, including Sicily. 


With 21 Maps aud Plans, 9s. net. 
“ Two excellent little volumes on the lands that border the Mediterranean. 
Leach a very high standard of excellence in quantity and quality.”—Guardiaen. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernesr Arruur 
GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 


Times.—"*Splendidly illustrated......Professor Gardner’s descriptions of 
extant monuments are excellent...... On ali important points we fiud Mr. 
Gardner eminently sane and sensible.” 


MACMILLAW’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS.—NEW VOL. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. vet; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 


By W. Ovtram Tristkam. With Illustrations by HuGu Tuomson and 
HesBerT Rat_tox. 








EDITED BEY GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


A FEW OF HAMILTON’S LETTERS, 


including his DESCRIPTION OF THU GREAT WEST INDIAN 
HURRICANE of 1772. Sditel by Genrrupe Atuertrox, Author of 
“The Conqueror,” “ The Splendid Idle Forties,” &c., &e. With Portraits, 
Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. net. 








FIVE OF THE LATEST UTTERANCES 
OF FREDERICK TEMPLE, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 





THE PRAYER-BOOK PSALMS RELIEVED 


OF OBSCURITIES, aud Made Smoother for Chanting, with scarcely 
noticeable alteration. By Rev. E. D. Cree, M.A. Oriel College. Feap. 
8vo, 2s. net. 








THE SOUL: a Study and an Argument. 


By Davip Syme, Author of ‘‘ Outlines of an Industrial Science.” Crown 
8vo0, 4s. 6d. net. 





WHAT IS MEANING? Studies in the 
DEVELOPMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE. By V. Wztsy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Observer.—“‘ A notable book on a great subject and one that is sure to claim 
the attention of serious readers.” 


Nace € } r 1 aN 

HAPPINESS: Essays on the Meaning of Life. 
By Cart Hixty, Professor of Constitutional Law, University of Bern. 
Translated by Francis Greenwoop Pranopy, Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 





CLARE COLLEGE LETTERS AND DOCU- 


MENTS. Ejited, with Notes. by J. R. Warpate, M.A., Fellow of Clare 
College. With Portrait of the Foundress in Photogravure, 6 other 
Portraits, and Facsimiles of Signatures, Crown Svo, ds. net. 








CARMINA EPHEMERA; or, l'rivial Numbers. 
By E. E. Kenrert, Author of “Jetsam,” ‘The Passing of Scyld,” &e. 
Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PURE SOCIOLOGY: a Treatise on the Origin 


AND SPONTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETY. By Lesres F. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’, 
THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 


MACEDONIA. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 





SPEAKER.—“ A book which deserves to be hailed with enthusiasm as a charming 
narrative of travel.” 

STANDARD.—* The writer has a quick eye for scenery, a keen perception of the 
humour of a situation, and a brisk epigrammatic style; so that his book is very 
pleasant reading, while it contains some shrewd occasional remarks on the diverse 
parties in the Macedonian question.” 


JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


COUNT VON BLUMENTHAL 
FOR 1866 AND 1870-71. 


With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
GLOBE.—‘ A volume of very great interest and value, not only to the student of 
political and military history, but to all intelligent educated readers.” 


WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA. By 
Major H. H. AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.0., R.E. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations and a Map, lds. net. 

World.—* An exceedingly interesting account of the Uganda Mutiny. Major 
Austin should find a wide circle of readers for his graphic description of the 
ehief crisis in the history of Uganda.” 

Birmingham Post,— Major Austin’s book is worth reading for its adven- 
tures alone, and the insight it gives you of a remarkable country.” 


THE MINCR MORALIST: Some Essays in the 
Art of Everyday Conduct. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Cr. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 
Spectator.— All seven essays are, we think, very good; two of them seem to 
us to be quite charming, full of common sense and humour, without a touch 
either of censoriousness or cynicism. ‘The paper on ‘Middle Age’ deserves to 
be read with serious attention.” 


PROFESSOR RALEIGH’S NEW BOOK. 


WORDSWORTEi. By Watrer Rateicu, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &. Crown 5vo, ts. 

TIMES. -“‘The publication of a critical study by Mr. Raleigh is a literary 

event....... He gives us a book which is systematic, and yet fuli of the sympathy 

which is so much move than system.” 


A DAY DREAM, and other Poems. By R. H. 
CLUTTERBUCK. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

SCOTSMAN.—" Here is a volume of grace/ul poems that dream and meditate 

with a tolerant philosophy not unlike that of Horace. Lhe work is always cultured, 

thoughtful, and fine.” 


ERINNA: a Tragedy. 


3s, 6d. net. 


By J. Gurpoy. Crown 8vo, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LITTLE RED FISH. 


By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. (Second Impression.) 
Morning Post.—‘‘ ‘ The Little Red Fish’ makes very good reading.” 


THE TAINT OF THE CITY. 


By CHARLES EDDY, Author “ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 


THE TEMPLARS. By E. H. Lacon Warson. 


World.—“ Unusually companionable.” 


CHANGES AND CHANCES. 


By ANTOINETTE WEBER, 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


No. 3. MARCH-JUNE. Price 5s, net. 
CHRISTIANITY AND Buppuism. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE FRENCH Drama. By Brander Matthews. 
Fo._kx Sone anp Cuiassicat Music. By Louis G. Nison. 
Tue Partition oF AustriA-HunGarRy. By Emil Reich. 
Tue IntenpLay OF Human Minps. By Gabriel Farde. 
Ture Propiem or Natura ReEvicion. By Josiah Royce. 
LEGENDS OF DEATH AMONG THE Bretons. By Anatole le Braz, 

sssoNS FROM Dutcu CoLonisation. By J. W. Jeuks. 
:ED De Vieny. By Edmund Gosse. 
INSTJERNE Byéunson. By William Morton Payne. 
‘TENDENCIES IN MODERN GERMAN SCULPTURE. By Alex. Heilmeyer, 
DECLINE IN THE House oF Commons. By H. W. Massingham, 
THe Montsty CaronicLe. By Joseph B. Bishop. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


T OOKS BOUGHT (Oid and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 
25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geoy., 2 vols.; Jesse’g 















Warp. 8vo, 17s. net. 





HEREDITY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. By 


Smon N. Pattey, Wharton School of Finance and Economy, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 


hichard ITT., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1806; Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838; 
Cooke’s Algue, 2 vo!s.; Marco Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1473. Rare Books 
supplied. Catalogue free.—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 


SECOND EDITION. 
HE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. By F. Hucu Capron, 


Price 10s. 6d. ‘‘Mr. Capron is a very clever man, and a very skilful 
debater. He has written a great book. Asananswer to Huxley or Haeckel it is 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


perfect,”’—Expository Times. Hopper & StouGcuton, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. 


— ESTABLISHED 1862. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
ee a Terms of Subscription—28s. per annum. 
A THIN EDITION IS PRINTED for Subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. per annum (post-free), 
The “ County Gentleman” is published in time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 





PRICE SIXPENCE, 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—* Whipstocks, London, 











SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


In this week's issue particulars appear of the best kinds of 


Bowls, Vases, and Statuary. 


topical article on The Garden, written by a well-known 





authority. The article deals this week with the pruning of roses, 














Among Articles of interest in the Current Number will be found the Weekly COUNTRY HOUSE TOPIC, by ©. J. CoRNIsg 
the subject of which is THE POPULARITY OF SHOOTING; THE THAMES AS A SALMON RIVER; NATURAL HISTORY 
CALENDARS; PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST; ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “CApping» 
PULLETS; ROAD-BUILDING BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE; and an Illustrated Review of ‘THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY 
AND THE GARDEN.” 
This Week is Published for the first time THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN FREE REGISTER for COUNTRY 
Produce, such as Butter, Eggs, Poultry, &c., 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, OR ORNAMENTS FOR THE 
send a post-card to : 
asking for particulars of our Free Register of Produce straight CARDEN, 
from the Country, which appears for the first time this week. 
The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, as soon as sufficient names} such aS STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 
country produce direct, without the intervention of the middleman. 
The Register will be absolutely FREE; no charge will be made 
for use of the paper’s columns. 
County Gentleman, announces this week will meet with success. Poultry 
farming dces not, pay, on a simall scale, because of incidental expenses, such as 
freight, and because of the low prices paid by dealers. If the consumer paid 
adopti ‘Free Register f Cc try Prod 3’ which yr s that tl yly AN! Q EO y Ou . 
person ‘with chickens and eggs to cll nay now ‘sdverties bis produce for | APP'Y to the MANAGER, Tux Counrr GentLemax, 
nothing, and the person in London who wants country produce direct from 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
interposition, and without cost to themselves. The townsman who wants a 
pair of chickens every Saturday, or a dozen eggs on Wednesday, will find in 
the Register the countryman who has chickens and eggs ready for London.on 
make ne on a — — profitable. a if " ey the in- 
b yrowing: many of small tar’ , it wil r ] irable 
Wn Sel baum nee yo teakonwhy should uot jauvsasaccs.” S| «The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains cach week 
All you have to doin order to have your name placed on the 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY A DOG) IF YOU WANT A GAME-KEEPER 
J 
OR A HORSE GARDENER, FARM BAILIFF, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF COACHMAN, GROOM, OR 
Apply to the MANAGER, Tue County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. | THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
| Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 
- Le hy . 
Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a | Apply to the MANAGER, Tue County GENTLEMAN, 
Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the | 
Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. The COUNTY /| 
GENTLEMAN thus constitutes an Illustrated Catalogue, | The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week a very 
Sale. Grooms, Gamekeepers, Gardeners, and Farm-Bailiffs wanting 
- Advertisements of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the | places. It is the recognised medium for all advertisements in any 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should, in all cases, be accom- | way connected with Hunting. 


SYSTEM; THE LAST OF THE FOXBUSH HARRIERS (lIllustrated); THE WOMAN'S STANDPOINT—“ NEWSPAPER 
PROOF”; THE VALUE OF GOLFING LITERATURE; SHOOTING SCHOOLS; BACK TO THE LAND—RECORD-BREAKING 
PRODUCE. 
The MANAGER, Tur CounTy GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
have been collected, will publish every week a Free Register of 
persons in the country or the town desirous of buying or selling STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
Extract from the GLOBE of March 9th :— 

“*We shall be curious to see whether the admirable scheme which the 
the producer what he now pays to the poulterer, poultry-farming would pay 
handsomely. In order to achieve this dificult end, the County Gentleman is 
the farm can advertise his requirements in the same manner, also for nothing. 
In this way, producer and consumer will meet together, without any middle ene 
those days. This scheme should be of the greatest possible use to ladies who 
are poultry-farming on a moderate scale, though perhaps it will not be able to 
Register is to send a post-card to the MANAGER, THE County 
GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, W.C. 

THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, HUNT SERVANT, 

Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 

number of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. The Horses | ness: . 
are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners; the 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
changing every week, of Horses and Dogs offered for immediate | large number of advertisements of Hunt Servants, Coachmen, 
panied by a photograph. This method of advertisement has been| The current number contains correspondence on the subject of 
found by experience to meet with greater success than any other. | ‘*‘ The ‘Capping’ System,” in reference to last week’s article, 
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Walls Gardner, Darton & Oo.’s List. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
By the Rev. Canon OVERTON. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. J. H. Overton, Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. [Now ready. 
«We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his 
*_Church Times. ; 
es” pt, Ps in these days are plentiful—some would say, too plentiful 
é Canon Overton, in his ‘Church in England,’ approaches the subject from 
—bul tof view somewhat different from that taken in many current histories. 
: mw have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the 
characteristic features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national 
character,” &e.—Times. 








NINE EDITIONS of this Book have been issued within a short 
7 period, three in England, four in Australia, and two in the 


United States. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD; 


Or, Mothers and Sons. A Book for Parents and those in Loco 
Parentis. By Exuice Horkins. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 
“Jf we can persuade the mothers who sce this notice to read Miss Ellice 
Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to leave 
the issue in their hands.”— Guardian. : - 
“This is a very noble and outspoken book......It will do everyone good to 
read it.’—Church Bells. 
“We should be glad to know that the book had found its way into the hands 
of a large number of both mothers and fathers,”—Literary World, 


JUST READY. 
By the Rev. W. R. HUNTINGTON. 
FOURKEY WORDS OF RELIGION. 


An Essay in Unsystematic Divinity by the Rev. W. R. Hunr- 
inaton, D.D., Rector of Grace Church, New York. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

Dr. Huntington deals in a popular way with Life—Light—Law—Love. 


THIRD EDITION. 


FATHER DOLLING. A Memoir. By 


Josrpax CiayTon. With Introduction by Canon Scorr 
Hottanp. With Portrait, cloth boards, 2s. net; paper 
cover, ls. net. 

“Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and sincere 


worker.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : 
“An excellent memoir. Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but 
entirely without exaggeration.”—Church Times. 


ADDRESSES TO THE MOTHERS’ 
UNION. By Mrs. Marruew. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 


cee : [Very shortly. 
By the Rev. JOHN WAKEFORD, B.D. 
THE WAY TO THE FATHER. 


A Devotional Instruction on the Lord’s Prayer from Incidents 

and Acts in the Life of Our Lord upon Earth. Crown Svo, 
cloth boards, 2s. net. [Just published. 

“ Devout, beautiful, and full of striking thoughts forcibly and clearly ex- 

ressed......The instructions are singularly free from technical phraseology, 
ut are deeply theological, aud the teaching at every point bears upon life.” 
—Guardian. 


By the Rev. W. HAY M. H. AITKEN, Canon of Norwich. 
THE DIVINE ORDINANCE OF 


PRAYER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“We do not remember to have read a work on the subject of prayer which 
impressed us so much by its logical cogency and directness. Anxious doubters 
and steadfast believers will alike gain their lessons from it.”-—Record. 

“No simpler, no more sincere or penetrating guide to the practice of prayer 
has been written in our day.”—Exrpository Times. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon LUSHINGTON. 
THE CHARACTER OF THE 


SAINT. ADDRESSES TO BOYS. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Lusuincton, Sometime a Master at Elstree School, 
Author of “Sermons to Young Boys.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. 3d. net. 


9 
DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE 
BOOK. First and Second Series. With upwards of 150 
Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 

Each volume of upwards of 280 pages is very varied, and is calculated to 
keep busy and amused children varying from six to fourteen. There are 
chapters on Animals of the Bible —Bible Names—Bible Questions—Birds of the 
Bible—Caves of the Bible—Cities of the Bible—Crosses—Crowns—Easy Painting 
for Little Fingers—Hidden Texts—Jewels—Manners and Customs of the East 
—Missing Cities—Missing Words—Outlines to Colour—Queens of the Bible— 
Rainbow Lights—The Story of the Church—Word Pictures—Texts to 
Colour, &c. 

For the Convenience of Parents and Teachers a Key is printed separately and 

is presented with each copy. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 


DUCKWORTH & C0.’S New List. 


THE JOY OF LIVING 
(Es Lebe Das Leben). 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN. 


Translated by EDITH WHARTON, Author of “A Gift from the Grave.” 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. (Just out. 





1s. 6d. net per vol. in paper; 2s. net in cloth. 
DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


** A rather attractive series.”-—Athenzum, 
** Remarkable little series.’’—Academy. 


NEWEST VOLUMES. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. 


By BEATRICE HELEN BARMBY. 


[Just out, 
SUCCESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


‘* This author stands out from among his fellows, since Stevenson died, as 


the embodiment of one thing in literature...... that rare thing, charm...... Full 
of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy.” 
—Athenzum, 


BUSH STUDIES. 


By BARBARA BAYNTON. 


‘* Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.” 
—Daily Mail, 


‘““CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” 


A TALE OF IRELAND IN ’98. 
By WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 6s. 


First Reviews. 

“To speak frankly, this is a book which can only be commended with a grave 
caution. It treats of # period in which the worst human passions raged 
unchecked, and it deals with them in a spirit of relentless candour...... he 
story is instinct with a passionate love of Ireland.”—Spectator. 

** Mr. Buckley is both powerful and picturesque.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“Mr. Buckley, in fine, has great gifts.”—Spectator, 

“*Vividly reproducing the scenes and stresses of that fateful time......The 
characters are natural, living men and women—in their goodness and in their 
badness...... None of the blatant, hysterical‘ patriotism’ that is so futile and so 
tiresome.”—Cork Exammer, 








**Everyone is reading” 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
Coloured Frontispiece, 6s, 


“Spirit, verve, and good humour. In all country houses will be the most- 
talked-of book. Unatfecteily charming.”—Daily Chrontele. 
‘She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern manners.’’—Sphere. 





MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI 
By CHARLES HOLROYD, 
Curator of the National Gallery of British Art (Tate Gallery). 
With 52 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. First Volume in a New Series. 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 
By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, 
50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Now ready. 

“ART BOOKS TO BUY. WELL-WRITTEN, POCKET-SIZED BOOKS, 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED,” says the OUTLOOK of DUCKWORTH’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 

Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROSSETTI, 50 Illustrations. By F. M. Hverrsr. 
DURER. 37 Illustrations. By L. EcKENSTEIN. 
REMBRANDT. 60 Illustrations. By AucustEe BREAL. 
FRED WALKER. 33 Illustrations. By C. Brack. 
MILLET. 32 Illustrations. By Roman ROLLANp. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE: an Ethical Study of 


the Church of Rome. By JOSEPH McCABE, Author of ‘‘S. Augustine 
and his Age,” ‘‘ Peter Abelard,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. [In the press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. / : ; 
“To those who want to read the real characters of saints in real history it 
will be welcome. By the wise it will be accepted asa valuable page of history.” 


—Spectator. 
PETER ABELARD. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
‘*Singularly well-written, conscientious and philosophic study. Intensely 
alive, vividly human, palpitating with the ordinary impulses of a complex 
human character.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


TOM WEDGWOOD, the First Photographer. 


An Account of his Life, his Discovery, and his Friendship with Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, including some Letters of Coleridge, and an Examina- 
tion of some Early Photographic Discoveries. By R. B. LITCHFIELD. 
Demy Svo, 10 Illustrations, 8s, net. 























3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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READY ON APRIL 8th. 


THE SPRING NUMBER 


T. Ps WEEKLY. 
FORTY-EIGHT PAGES. 


1d. 
THE CONTENTS 


Will include, in addition to numerous Reviews, Sketches, and 
Notices of the Best Books of the Spring Season, Special Con- 
tributions from 


1d. 


T. P. O°CONNOR, 

JANE BARLOW, 

PERCY FITZGERALD, 

ARNOLD BENNETT, 

The AUTHOR of “WEE MACGREEGOR,” 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 

JOHN O’LONDON, &c., &., and 


The Opening Chapters of a New Thrilling Serial Story, entitled 


“THE SECRET IN THE HILL.” 


Y¥ 
BERNARD CAPES. 


id. id. 
Offices: MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.C. 


T. P’s WEEKLY. 
ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


Of all Newsagents. 48 Pages. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


FALLACIES IN PRESENT DAY THOUGHT. 


By J. P. Sanptanps, M.A., T.C.D., Author of ‘‘ Natural Food,” ‘‘ Sanita- 
tion, Public and Personal,” &c. i 
«* A gay-hearted and entertaining book.”’—S1 
“A bright little book of discursive e ‘ 


ussex Daily News, 
—Rock. 





NEW STORY. 


In crown $vo, cloth, gilt lettered and Illustrated, 5s. 


THE CROSS OF PEARLS; or, The Story 


of a French Family in the Fourteenth Century. By Mrs, Bearye. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON LAYS, and other Poems, 


-RNARD Matcorm Ramsay. . 
“Fresh, pleasant, sympathetic verse.”—Times, 
“Mr. Ramsay has pipes of varied notes, and can blow a musical and graceful 
note from all. There is an abuudance of easy and pleasing melody.” 
—bSt. James's Gazette, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


- e 
LAYS AFTER LABOUR; or, Evening Songs. 
By Witii1am CRrYER. : : ae ; 

“The poems are of considerable merit, and they are instinct with fine 

natural feeling.” ke 

“The volume cannot fail to give pleasure to many lovers of verse, and 

encouragement to the possessors of leisure to follow the example of improving 
the hour by the cultivation of the poetical gift.”—Church Bells. 


By 









ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised, demy 8vo, cloth, l5s. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. Including the Musical 


Copyright Act, 1902, the American Copyright Act, the Berne Convention, 
the Consequent Order in Council, and Cases to Date. By Toomas Epwarp 
Sceutton, M.A., LU.B., K.C., Author of ‘‘Charter Parties and Biils of 
Lading,” &c., and Lecturer in Common Law to the Incorporated Law 
Society. 

«Mr. Scrutton’s book is well written and has been carefully revised, and 
will be found a safe and acceptable guide through the mazes of the existing 
law.”—Law Journal. 

“‘ We think it is not only the easiest, but the most useful and practical work 
on copyright.” —Law Quarterly Review. 

London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., Law Publishers, 7 Fleet Street. 

(Adjoining Middle Temple Lane.) 


A N D 





L Is E 


DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
NOW READY, price Sixpence, HUNDREDTH CATALOGUE (Illustrated), 


Messrs, LONGHANS & C0.’ List 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
IN IRELAND 


FLOCD—GRATTAN—O’CONNELL, 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, 
NEW EDITION.—2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


*,* This New Edition is greatly enlarged and re-written, and containg 
a new Introduction. 





CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S “COMMON. 
WEALTH AND PROTECTORATE.” 


WEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. By Samvgy 
RAWSON GARDINER, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford ; Litt.D. Cambridge ; 
LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D. Gottingen, &. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Maps, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 

[ Vols. I. and IT. now ready, 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 
STUART, the Young Chevalier. By ANDREW LANG. New 
Edition. With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

** The text of this work has been revised by the Author, but 

otherwise is the same in a cheaper form as that which was publis hed 

by Messrs. Goupil with illustrations in their Illustrated Series of 

Historical Volumes. 


AND NETHER WINCHENDON: a Family History. By 
Mrs. NAPIER HIGGINS. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
** This family was settled at Abington (Northamptonshire) for 
two or three centuries. 
The greater portion of these two volumes is devoted to an account 
of Sir Francis Bernard’s government of Massachusetts, and of the 
series of events which led to the American War of Independence, 


UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SER.- 


MONS. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &, 
sometime Bishop of London, Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON, 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND: 


Based on Facts which are Never in Dispute. By the Rey, 
CHARLES VoysEy, B.A., formerly Vicar of Healaugh, York- 
shire, Minister of the Theistic Church. §vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

**Mr. Voysey has long been known as one of the most thoughtful defenders 
of religion against the attacks of Atheist and Agnostic, and in this volume he 
appears at his best.......No one has put the argument for a Divine and conscious 
governance of the world more convincingly than he.” 

—Sheffield Daily Independent. 


CECILIA GONZAGA : a Drama. By 


R. C. TREVELYAN. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HITHER AND THITHER: Songs 


and Verses. By the Author of ‘Times and Days,” &c. Feap, 
8vo, 5s. 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 
PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall 


of Jerusalem. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 16 Illustra. 
tions by ByAM SHAW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“ Full of fresh and stirring incident, and will firmly hold its readers’ interest, 
....The attractiveness of this ancient story for modern readers lies in ths 
vividness and variety of its success.”—Daily Express, 

“‘ Altogether the story is a most entertaining one, and convincing testimony, 
if such were needed, that the hand of the author has not lost its cunning. Mr. 
Byam Shaw supplies some capital illustrations.’’—Scotsman. 

**Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations are a striking embellishment to the book.” 

—Vanity Fair. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 














In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


These essays (which have appeared occasionally in the Spectator) are the 
plain readings of Bible truths, meant for the plain man, and lay no claim 
either to the standpoint of the higher criticism or to that of the professional 
theologian The path the author follows is that of sympathy and insight...... 
The object of the essays is, with the aid of the English text, and of a clear 
and sympathetic mind working independently and untrammelled on that text, 
to bring the true and inner meaning of our Lord's teaching home to the heart 
and mind of the reader. : 

“Sane, suggestive, and thoughtful.” —Outlook. 








with a History of the Bookselling business carried ou continuously siuce 1728 
at 29 NEW LOND STBEET, W. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, Lo.ndon, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent post-free 
on application. 





NOTE.—During the Month of MARCH Messrs. BELL have 
on view, at Mr. FL G. MceQULEN'S GALLERIES, 
33 Haymarket, Mr. BYAM SHA W'S DRAWINGS for 
the CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE, and a number of other 
Drawings for Book Iilustration by Mr, ANNING BELL, 
Miss ELEANOR BRICKDALE, Mr. GARTH JONES, 
and other Artists, as well as an Exhibition of their Fine- 
Art Publications, including many in Special Bindings. 
Admission 1s. Open from 10 to 6 daily. 





Demy 4to, 31s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT HALLS OF THE 
CITY GUILDS. 


Drawn in Lithography by T. R. WAY. 
With Some Account of the History of the Companies by 
PHILIP NORMAN, F.S.A. [Jmmediately. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK. 


By ALFBED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. With 80 Illustrations. 
“That the volume supplies a neal of the moment there cin be no doubt 
whatever, and if askel,as one often is, to recommend books on the subject, we 
should certainly name this first.” —Cunnoisseur, 








THIRD EDITION.—Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. 
With 35 Illustrations. 

“This book, which we have revd with great pleasure, shows that the author 
has both wide sympathy and knewledge, aud it cannot but be lurgely helptual 
to those who wish to increase their interest in pictures. A betier gift for 
people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who regret that they ‘ know 
nothing about them,’ could not be found.”—Speciator. 


2 vols. crown Svo, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE (1579-1631) 


By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. ALLEN, 
With an Introduction by Professor HALES, 
Vol. L—POETRY AND PROSE, Vol. IL—THE DRAMA. 


THIRD EDITION.—2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s, net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Iiaterials from the British Official Records, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 

With many Maps and Plans and u 
Paintings, Rare Prints and E 
Letter of Napoleon. 

“There is no single hook on Napoleon, either in English or French, to be 
compared to this for accuracy, for :iformation, for judgment, nor is there any 


’ 
that is better reading.”’-—Prof. York Powx i in the Manchester Guardian, 





nerous Illustrations from Contemporary 
wings, Medals, &.; also a Facsimile 








In 3 vols, post Svo, 21s. net. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSH, Litt.D. 


With numerous Illustrations and Portraits from Contemporary Portraits and 
Engravings, 





“Tn all ways this is the edition in which both the student and the general 
reader will henceforth read Carlyle with most profit.””-—Outlook, 

“The fresh notes are mainly and naturally based on information new since 
the days when Carlyle wrote. The appendices are in every case well found and 


valuable to the student...... An excellent feature of this admirable edition is 
the profusion of photographic reproductions trom those * tableaux historiques’ 
which provided Cariyle with so mony details in his descriptions of scenes in 
the revolutionary tragedy.”—Aforniag Post. 






NOW COMPLETE. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations by BYAM SHAW. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Now complete in 39 pocket volumes, pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 61. net each ; or limp 
leather, 2s. net. 


PLAYS, 37 vols. POEMS, 1 vol. SONNETS, 1 vol. 


‘This delightful edition deserves all the popularity which, we velieve, it is 
acquiring. For cheapuess, taste in ‘manufacture,’ and excellence iii illustra- 
tion, these neat little volumes, each containing a play, are unsurpassed.” 

—Daily Nows. 

“The most charming of recent pocket editions of Shakespeare.” 

i dale -— Westminster Gazette, 

“ The ‘ Chiswick’ should easily be first among pocket Shakespeares.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Bookcases may now be had to hold the 59 volumes. Prices on application. 
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London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Strect, Covent Garden, 


GRANT ALLEN’S 
HISTORICAL 
GUIDES. 


Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners, 


3s. Gd. net each. 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘A visitor to Florence 
could hardly, we imagine, do better than provide 
himself with this volume. A great amount of 
matter—and good matter, too—is compressed into 
a small space, for the book is light and sueh as 
can go into a pocket of moderate capacity.” 


The TIMES says :—“‘ The execution of these little 
volumes is, on the whole, admirable.” 


The ACADEMY says:—“ The little résumé of 
Umbrian history which begins the book is written 
with no less intelligence than if it were destined 
for a manual of history...... It is a book interesting 
in the library no less than the tourist’s pocket.” 


VOLUMES READY. 
1. PARIS, By Grant Allen. 


COMPLETELY REVISED AND ENLARGED 
EDITION, WITH NEW PLANS. 


. FLORENCE. By Grant Allen. 
THE CITIES OF BELGIUM 


(Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp). 


By Grant Allen. 


NEW AND BEVISED EDITION, 


4, VENICE. By Grant Allen. 
. THE CITIES OF NORTHERN 


it ALY (Milan, So Bologna, 


By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
. THE UMBRIAN TOWNS 


(Perugia, Assisi, Orvieto, &c.) 


By Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Cruikshank, 


to 


ioe) 


Cr 


for) 


The general plan of the books is (i) the inquiry 
why a town ever gathered together at all at that 
particular spot—what induced the aggregation of 
human beings there rather than elsewhere; (2) 
why that town grew to social and political im- 
portance, and what were the stages by which it 
assumed its present shape; (3) why it gave rise 
to that higher form of handicraft which we 
know as Art, and towards what particular arts 
it especially gravitated. Then are taken in detail 
the various strata of its growth or development, 
and the buildings and works of art which they 
contain are examined in historical order. Stress 
is laid upon the origin and meaning of each 
structure as an organie whole, and upon the 
allusions or symbols which its fabrie embodies, 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 38 Leicester Sq., W.C. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DSPOSSSSOSSHSOSOSOSHSOSS SOS SSOSOLCOCOSD 


STAGE COACH AND MAIL IN DAYS OF YORE: being a Picturesque History of the Coaching Age, 


By CHARLES G. HARPER. With numerous Illustrations from Old Prints, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN CIVILISATION : being some Chapters in European History. By 


W. S. LILLY, Author of “ Ancient Religion and Modern Thought.” Demy 8vo. 

MEN AND MANNERS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By Ausert D. Vanpau, Author of “An Englishman in 
aris, emy 8vo 

THE POEMS AND VERSE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Collected and Edited, with Bibliographical Notes, by 


F. G. KITTON, Author of “ Dickens and his Illustrators,” &c. With Frontispiece, feap. 8vo. 


‘-THESE FROM THE LAND OF SINIM.” Essays on the Chinese Question. By Sir Roverr Harr, Bart., 


G.C.M.G., Director of Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. New Edition. Demy 8vo. 
A MAN OF HONOUR: a Play in Four Acts. By W. Somerset Maucuau. 8vo, sewed. 
HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” OF RECIPES. Containing many Old Cape, Indian, and Malay Dishes and Preserves: 


also Directions for Polishing Furniture, Cleaning Silk, &c. ; and a Collection » of Home Remedies in Case of Si ickness. By HILDAGOND. 
Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo. vy A J. DUCKITT, 


EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONS FOR WOMEN. Containing Articles by Miss JANET Hos ARTH on “ Higher 





Education”; Mrs. KENDAL on ‘The Sta : Mrs. JOP LING on “A Miss BEATRICE ONANGE on “Teaching”; Miss BILLINGTON 
_ Journalism ” ; Dr. ETHEL LAMPORT on “Medicine ” 3 Bliss MARGARET IRWIN on “ Public Work”; Miss MABYN ARMOUR on “ Sanitary 
Inspecting.” Grown 8vo. [Womans Library, Voi. I, 


NEEDLEWORK (profusely Illustrated). Including “ Embroidery,” by Miss Rutu M. Day; “ Dressmaking,” by Miss 
DAVIS; “ Millinery,”’ by Miss CLARE HILL; “ Knitting and Crochet,” by “Mrs. and Miss TURNBULL. Crown 8vo. [Woman's Lavars, Vol. II. 


NURSERY AND SICK-ROOM.. Containing “ Ethical Training of Children,” by Lady IsabeL Mancusson ; « Prac. 


tical Care of Children,” by Dr. ETHEL LAMPORT, M.D.; ‘ Nursing,” by Miss H. F. GETHEN. Crown 8vo. L Woman's Library, Vol. III, 
SOME ARTS AND CRAFTS. With numerous Illustrations. Containing “ Furnishing and Decoration,” by Miss 


MAY CROMMELIN and Mrs. CAROLINE SHAW; ‘‘ Wood Carving,” by Miss M. E. REEKS ; “% Enamclling,” by Bis s HALLE; “ Decorative Weaving,” 
by Miss CLIVE BAYLEY; * Bookbinding,” by ETHEL M.M.McKENNA. Crown Svo. [Woman's Library, Vol. IY, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE SHADOW ON THE QUARTER DECK. By Major W. P. Dany, Author of “Bearers of the Burden,” & 


Crown 8vo. 


THE COMPOSITE LADY. By Tuomas Copp, Author of “ The Head of the Houschold.” Crown 8vo. 
THE DEVIL’S KEG: the Story of the Foss River Ranch. By RipeweLi Cuttuu. Crown 8vo. 
OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. By Georce Gisstnc. A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 








FOOD: Some Account of its Sources, Constituents, and Uses. By Prof. A. H. Cuurcu, M.A. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. By Wivrrip J. -Linemay, M.I.Mech.E. Sixth Edition, 


Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. With about 900 Illustrations and Diagrams, and 18 Folding Plates, 8vo. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING TESTING. A Practical Work for Second and Third Year Students, Enginent and 


others. By G. D. ASPINALL PARR, M.Inst.E.E. With 218 Diagrams and 31 Tables, &c. New Edition. 8vo. 


DECORATIVE BRUSH WORK FOR SCHOOL. By Fiorexce Broouz. With Examples and Designs, 4to. 
MODELLING: a Guide for Teachers and Students. By E. Lanxvert, Professor of Sculpture at the Royal 


College of Art, South Kensington. With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Vol. II. Crown 4to. 


POTTERY: a Practical Handbook for Art Teachers and Students. By Ricuarp Luny, Teacher at the 


Royal College of Art, South Kensington. With numerous Illustrations, crown Svo. 


STAINED GLASS. By Lewis F. Day. With 67 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. By C. T. Linpsay. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN. An Advanced Text-book on Decorative Art. Being a Sequel to the 


Author's “‘ Lessons on Decorative Art.”” By Frank G. Jackson. With 700 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 


STUDIES IN PLANT FORM AND DESIGN. By W. Miveuey and A. E. V. Litnzy. With numerous Illustrations, 


Twelfth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
HARD TIMES. With Illustrations by F. Watxer. Sixpenny Edition. 
OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by J. Manonzy. Sixpenny Edition. 











CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. EDINBURGH EDITION. 

Vol. 11. DAVID COPPERFIELD. Vols. 4, 5,6. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS; 
» 12. BLEAK HOUSE. EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; THE PORTRAIT oF 
» 13. LITTLE DORRIT. . JOHN KNOX. In3 vols. 

» 14. CHRISTMAS STORIES, and 0 i ing ? 

tt wet ao » 7,8 OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS & SPEECHES. 
» 15. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. In 2 vols. 
» OO eee Oe TE URCONNER- » 9 WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP AND 
» 17. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. TRAVELS. In 1 vol. 
» 18. EDWIN DROOD, and REPRINTED PIECES. 10. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS 

» 10. - , & TRANSLATIONS 

» 19. COLLECTED PAPERS. FROM THE GERMAN, &c. In1 vol. 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street. 
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